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Our best equipment for well-doing is in the ex- 
perience—the judgment and strength—gained from 
having done well before. And to him who would 
love the right and do good works such equipment is 
in itself recompense. Or, as a modern writer has put 
it, “The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil 
another.” 


—_—_——— -— ——— 


To love means a great deal more than to like. A 
child once remarked that she could,not love any- 
thing that had not a face on it. This hints at the 
truth that the fitting object of love is a person, rather 
than a thing. “Love not the world, neither the 
There is not a word there 
against loving the people in the world. To love 
others, even our enemies, is our duty, because it is 
through loving that we come to the mind of the 
Father. The direction of affection away from the 
material to the personal is the process of spiritual 
growth. The love of God is the crown and summa- 





tion of the work, as there personality is found in its 
highest potency. The faceless, heartless things to 
which we give our lives may be objects of lawful 
liking, but never of love.. It is well to insist on this 
in training the speech of our children, and not to 
pass over the use of the greater word for the lesser 
object. Let the child dike what it may, but let it 
love what has a face on it. 


Saintliness of character or of manner is not born 
in a person. It is a growth, or an acquirement, or a 
result of training. Aud the more markedly it stands 
out in the face and bearing and methods of a man in 
maturer life, the more it must have cost him in its 
securing. It is very easy to see the signs of this 
saintliness as it finally shows itself, but it is not so 
easy to realize the struggles which have been made 
in the efforts at its attaining. Hard blows on the 
marble in its cutting and trimming, and patient and 
persistent effort at its polishing, are essential in the 
process of transforming the rude block as it comes 
from the quarry into ‘the finished statue which is a, 
center of admiration in the gallery. Yet no statue 
ever formed by the hand of man cost such deter- 
mined effort, and such untiring patience in its com- 
pleting, as a finished human character. A saintly 
face is a thing of beauty, but it costs more in its 
securing than most of us are willing to pay for it,— 
however glad we should be to have it as our own 
possession. 


A parent or a teacher is constantly liable to take 
too much for granted as to a child’s understanding 
of important terms used in the teaching process. 
Here, for example, are these lessons about Elijah 
and Baal; now, how many children have been 
plainly wold who Baal avas? And how many chil- 
dren are still in the dark concerning Baal? One 
father was recently surprised to find, as he questioned 
his home-circle at this point, at family prayers, that 
not one of the little group had a clear idea on the 
subject. One thought Baal was a prophet; all 
thought he was a man. Does this seem strange? 
Look at the Bible text, and see what cause there is 
for confusion just here. In one place it is said that 
“Balak took Balaam...into the high places of 
Baal,” and that afterwards “ Balak did as Balaam 
had spoken.” In another place it is said that Elijah 
said to Ahab, “Thou hast followed Baalim,” and 
then called on the people to decide whether they 
would follow the Lord or Baal. How could the 
average child know that Balaam was a prophet and 
that Baalim were not? or that Baal was very dif- 
ferent from Balak or Balaam? And what help just 
here has the average parent or teacher given to the 
bewildered child ? 


Early impressions are easier made, and they abide 
longer, than those of maturer years. No matter how 
uneventful a man’s life was in his childhood, or how 
intense have been the experiences of his active man- 
hood, when the powers of his flesh are failing, and 
the strength of his mental faculties are brought to 
their final test, it is found that his freshest memories 
are ever of his childhood days, and not of the 
years of his vigorous manhood. A few days ago, the 





geously furnished bed-chamber, in the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. Members of his royal household were 
about him. All that could make an impression for 
the hour tended to bring thoughts of his kingly life, 
and of the visits he had made to courts and’ palaces, 
or his yet unfinished journey around the world. But 
as his dying lips moved in faint murmurs of speech, 
and attentive ears were bent to catch his latest mes- 
sage, he was found to be speaking in the accents of 
his childhood’s language, now long unused by him; 
and his thoughts and words were of scenes on the 
shore of his island-home in the days of his playful 
boyhood. When the rugged old prophet Elijah, after 
his eventful life of conflict with the powers of evil in 
high places, was told that now he must come to his 
eternal home, he turned his weary feet toward his old 
Gilead birthplace, as if he must tread once more the 
hills he had trodden as a boy, before he should be 
lifted above the highest hills of earth, And when 
David, with all the promises of God to cheer him in 
his conflicts and endurances on his way to the throne 
of Israel, was ready to faint in helplessness, he could 
think of nothing so likely to give him strength and 
help as a drink of cool water from the dear old home- 
well at Bethlehem, that had so often refreshed him 
when he was only a tired boy. So, always, the early 
impressions of home-scenes are the abiding ones, and 
they will come out in their pre-eminence in the later 
years of the life, however they may stem to have been 
forgotten in the intervening time. Is there not com- 
fort to you in this thought, weary and half-discouraged 
mother, as your restless and impatient boy seems, in 
spite of all your loving care of him, to be unmindful 
of your words, or of his home? 





THE EGOTISM OF THE STRONG. 


Dr. Thomas Arnold, speaking from his long obser- 
vation of youthful character, pronounces that “self- 
conceit is the root of every kind of weakness.” Yet 
we continually come upon what looks like self-conceit 
in the strongest characters, and those which have 
exerted the greatest influence for good. Socrates, 
Paul, Augustine, Dante, Luther, Milton, Fox, Baxter, 
Wesley, Goethe, Hugo, Carlyle, Maurice, Ruskin,— 
these are a few of the great egotists who speak freely 
of themselves, and have no shrinking from that 
shortest but most assuming of words,—I. Does 
this show that Arnold’s keen observation was at 
fault? By no means. If it did, the criticism would 
recoil upon himself; for he also was free in his use. 
of the pronoun of the first person singular, even in 
his histories and his sermons, as well as in his pri- 
vate letters. 

This “keeping the private ‘I’ before the public eye” 
has to be judged by the spirit and intent of the man, 
rather than by the mere fact. There is egotism and 
egotism. The egotism of self-consciousness, which 
makes tHe private personality the unshifting center 
of thought, and sees all life with incessant regard to 
private comfort and convenience, is “the root of 
every kind of weakness.” A frequent form of this 
weakness is a distaste for saying “I” in any connec- 
tion, or allowing personality to come to the front in 
its proper place. The shyness that passes for mod- 
esty is nothing but self-consciousness at bottom. 
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éovery, at the first party he attended, that nobody 
was thinking of what he was feeling or doing, so 
that he need not think of it either. In a moment 
his shyness fell away from him, and he was able to 
throw himself into the social enjoyment of the hour 
with that large cheerfulness which still makes him 
so delightful a companion. 

It is curious how this self-repressive shyness comes 
out in literature. There are people whose pens seem to 
refuse to write the shortest of the pronouns. In Bishop 
White’s works we find it evaded with every kind of 
periphrasis. In Bishop Butler there is a careful 
avoidance of everything that approaches personal 
allusion. Both were good and even great men; but 
either of them would have been stronger for the free- 
dom of speaking of themselves in a straightforward 
way. The late Professor Grote calls attention to the 
fact that his own discussions of philosophic problems 
“are full of egotism,” and proceeds: “I can only say 
that in reading what others have written, it is a mat- 
ter continually sccurring to me how much better it 
would have been if they had been more egotistic ; 
how much better we should understand each what 
they meant if they had described how the thing had 
come to present itself to their minds, and let us see 
their thoughts a little in the forming; and also how 
many pages of literary history, ending at last in an 
unsatisfactory result, would have been saved if this 
had been the case.” 

Rightly used, the egotistic method does us the 
service of rending away the conventional and arti- 
ficial wrappings in which our minds tend to incase 
themselves, Every reader is an “I” equally with 
the writer. So with hearers and speakers. We 
naturally resent being occupied with the mere sur- 
face of any man’s experience or thought. But if he 
touch the deeper issues, he may talk of himself as 
much as he likes. There we get nearerto him. We 
get a firmer grasp of the truth because it is presented 
in the form of concrete personal experience. Latimer 
was zealous against the Reformation until Biloey 
came to his rooms in his Cambridge college, and, 
under show of confessing to him, told him of the 
path by which he had been led to become a Protestant. 
The same method of personal testimony was powerful 
in the spread of Methodism. It tells with equal force 
in the work of the Salvation Army. It is efficacious 
on every mission field. It is the charm of the best 
religious autobiography, of Augustine’s “ Confes- 
sions,” of Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” of John 
Woolman’s “Journal.” But perhaps its grandest 
illustration of {ts power is in Paul’s epistles, which, 
while seldom autobiographic in form, always state 
the truth as personal experience. Even the Epistle 
to the Romans, which is the nearest to an abstract 
and systematio handling of a doctrinal theme, is far 
more autobiographic than appears on the surface ; 
and the farther we come to a right understanding of 
it, the more of Paul and the less of abstraction we 
shall find in it. 

The nobly egotistic method is distinguished from 
that of self-conceit and self-consciousness by its put- 
ting into the front the common possessions and possi- 
bilities of our humanity. The great men value them- 
selves on what they have in common with all men; 
the little men, on what is private and peculiar. Paul, 
in his defense before Agrippa, talks about himself 
from first to last. He enters upon no disquisition as 
to the comparative merits of Judaism and the gospel. 
But he gives the key-note to his discourse in his 
reply: “I would that not only thou, but all men, 
were as Iam.” That is the feeling of the great man, 
while the small one is thankful “that I am not as 
other men.” The “I” of the one is the common 
ground of human personality on which he is glad to 
meet his fellows, and to become intelligible and help- 
ful to them. The “I” of the other is the closely 
fenced enclosure of his own individuality, where he 
rejoices in being exclusive. 

To one kind of egotism or the other we all are 
coming, or havé come. How shall we escape from 


the baser to the nobler? This is the problem which 


has employed the religious teachers of the world 
whenever they have really dealt with the problems 
which perplex the human spirit. Boodhz felt the 
burden of this diseased self-consciousness, which sun- 
ders a man from his fellows, and pointed out the way 
of mortification. “ Extinguish all desire,” he said, 
“so that the self at death shall go out as does a 
blown-out candle, because not a desire will survive 
to lay hold of another life.” There have been Chris- 
tian teachers who have come perilously near to this 
doctrine of spiritual suicide by holding up mortifica- 
tion as the one thing needful. But the Christian 
method never stops at a negation like this. It recog- 
nizes the use of self-denial to crucify the baser nature, 
but it seeks and finds more abundant life for the 
nobler nature. 

To come under the rule of one who can fill the 
heart with his presence, until we forget. ourselves in 
him, is the final deliverance.’ We are neither to tor- 
ture self nor to pamper self, but fo maké Christ so 
truly the end of our existence that “self may die an 
ecstatic death, and be born a thing divine.” That is 
the highest sanity. Of the other way, the indulgence 
of egotistic self-consciousness, we can only say, “That 
way madness lies.” 


“T carry with me, Lord, a foolish fool, 
That still his cap upon my head would place. 
I dare not slay him, he will not to school, 
And still he shakes his bauble in my face. 


“T seize him, Lord, and bring him to thy door ; 
Bound on thine altar-threshold him I lay. 
He weepeth; did I heed, he would implore ; 
And still he cries ‘Alack’ and ‘ Well-a-day !’ 


“Tf thou wouldst take him in and make him wise, 
I think he might be taught to serve thee well. 
If not, slay him, nor heed his foolish cries, 
He’s but a fool that mocks,-and rings a bell.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Notrre.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering ofsstich of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking,the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rple, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Reports from Sunday-school Christmas givers multiply, 
in response to the call for illustrations of this sort of 
service. A Philadelphia teacher tells of the experience 
of her class in this line, as follows: 


I have seen quite a number of letters, in Notes on Open Let- 
ters, in reference to the scholars in Sundsy-school giving to the 
poor at Christmas, and in one of recent date the writer asks for 
“ descriptions ” of some of the best entertainments. Now, I am 
not going to give a description of the beautiful entertainment 
we had in ourschool ; but I will say that we have a progressive 
superintendent, who, though he reverences his predecessors for 
their good work, does not blindly walk in their hard-trodden 
footprints, but always adopts new plans as soon as the old are 
worn’out. During the nine years that I have been a teacher, 
the giving has been done by the scholars ; and even this good 
plan has improved, till I think that now it is nearly perfect. 
For a number of years, several classes have each taken up a 
poor family, for which they provided Christmas dinners. We 
have quite a number of such families in our church, and none 
of the needy ones are forgotten. I was so much pleased with 
my own experience this year, that I would like others to know 
how well our plan works, I have a class of boys, and a young 
lady friend of mine has a class of girls. We two concluded to 
put our, funds together and give a dinner, a Christmas-tree, etc., 
to one of these families, where there are six little children. 
When I mentioned this to my scholars, they were delighted, 
gave their money gladly, till, indeed, I almost felt inclined to 
check them, thinking they could not afford so much, I never 
saw the boys so enthusiastic over anything before. I will con- 
fess that I think that part of their pleasure came from being 
associated with the young girls in this work, but I can see no 





harm in taking pleasure in duty-doing in good company. When 


- 

laughed, and said: “ The girls are just the same, I never eél- 
lected so much money in my class before.” The girls took the 
responsibility of buying the trimmings for the tree, and boys 
and girls went together to the house, on the day before Christ- 
mas, to trim it. Thegirls tied the ribbons and “ fancy fixings,” 
and the boys perched the adornments on the upper branehes 
where the girls could not reach. Toys, bonbons, popped corn, 
and, I think, everything that ought to be on a Cltristmas-tree, 
and that would be out of place on any other tree, was there. 
When the tree was completed, the parlor door was locked, so 
that little eyes should not see in, nor little hands touch, till the 
next day; and the boys and girls went home in high glee, 
having really had a merry Christmas in advance. The dinner 
consisted of a huge turkey, and all the necessary accompani- 
ments, the same as the richer families in our neighborhood 
enjoyed, The mother of the family told me afterwards that the 
dinner was “so good” she wished “ everybody had as nice a 
Christmas dinnér.” 


It is well to bear in mind the fact, while studying the 
Bible, that definite number does not always stand for 
a precise limit of measure; but that in many a case it 
represents an indefinite measure, while again it is given 
as a title rather than as‘a number. Thus “a hundred 
fold’ does not mean precisely ten times tenfold. And 
when our Lord declares it to be our duty to forgive an 
erring brother “seventy times seven” times, he clearly 
does not mean to fix the limit of forgiveness at the four 
hundred and ninetieth offense. “ A thousand” was one 
of the divisions of Israel; “forty” was the frequent 
designation of a full term according to human complete- 
ness ; and 80 on. 
the fact that the Apostles were known as “ the Twelve” 
until the defection of Judas, and then they were spoken 
of as “ the Eleven,” when only ten of them were present. 
And now there are questions raised concerning the 
apparent confusion in the numbers of tribes in the two. 
kingdoms, severally, after the division in the days of 
Rehoboam. Thus an Ohio correspondent writes: 

As one of your constant readers, I feel privileged to seek 
information through your Open Letter columns, In 1 Kings, 
11 : 30-37, we read that the kingdom was divided; ten parts, 
or tribes, being giyen to Jeroboam, and one part, or tribe, being 
given‘to Rehoboam. What became of the othertribe? Please 
give us light on the subject, if possible, as it bothers us. 

And a subscriber from Massachusetts asks : 

Will yon please answer, in Notes on Open Letters, the fol- 
lowing, for I find no reference to it in commentaries or lesson- 
helps? I have my opinion, but would like authority.~ Ten’ 
tribes rebelled, and left the house of David. It is generally 
understood that Judah and Benjamin remained. What became 
of Simeon, who was south of Judah, and whose territory was 
in the kingdom of Judah? If the latter statement is true, 
which of thie tribes were the ten tliat rebelled ? 

Strictly speaking, while there were twelve Israelitish 
patriarchs, there were thirteen tribes in Israel. Ephraim 
and Manasseh were two distinct tribes, even though they 
both represented the patriarch Joseph. Levi was a dis- 
tinct tribe, although its members were not given a sepa- 
rate territorial assignment. Levi and Simeon were 
sharers in the massacre of the Shechemites in the days. 
of Jacob’s life (Gen. 34: 25), and for this they were 
reprehended in the dying message of Jacob, He said 
(Gen. 49 : 5-7): 

“Simeon and Levi are brethren, 
Weapons of violence are their swords, 
O my soul, come not thou into their council 
Unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united. 


Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce 

And their wrath, for it was cruel : 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel.” 
Levi was afterwards divided among the tribes, in and for 
its work of priestly service. For a while Simeon had 
its inheritance in, or below, the tribe of Judah, and 
then it disappeared from Israel ; being scattered, accord- 
ing to Jacob’s prophecy, in Israel and in regions beyond: 
Singularly enough, it finds no mention in the Song of 
Moses (Deut, 38 : 1-29). Benjamin also was largely 
identified with Judah, a considerable portion of Jerusalem 
itself standing in the territory of Benjamin, and many of 
its inhabitants being of that tribe; although others of 
them were, as followers of their kinsman Saul, hostile 
to the house of David. At the time of the division of 
the kingdom, Judah was represented by Rehoboam; but 
Judah included a large share of the people of the tribes 
of Levi and of Benjamin, and it controlled the former 
territory of Simeon. But as a tribe it was the one tribe 
Judah, even though parts of three other tribes were in 
it. Meanwhile, the kingdom of Jeroboam was called 
the Ten Tribes, even though neither Simeon nor Benja- 
min nor Levi were a portion of it, The numbers ten 
and one, as mentioned in the Bible, are apparently mat- 





I told the other teacher how enthusiastic the boys were, she 


ters of designation rather than of actual count. 
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AWAITING ORDERS. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


* Go.”—The clarion call of duty, clear ; 
No thought of do abt or hesitance, 
Of obstacle or recompense, 
Nor hint of any craven fear, 
; But action, meant for me— 
‘ I wait the Captain’s orders, whatever they may be. 


“ Work.” —No idle service then is planned. 
His task was set; he did not spare 
Of time’or strength to do his share, 
And rightfully doth he command 
Like readiness in me :. 
Best always are his orders, whatever they may be. 


“ To-day.” —Need then is great, and Thou dost know 
Of place that I alone can fill, 
To carry out thy wise, true will ; 
Now quick to meet a subtle foe, 
Both eye and hand must be; 
Strong they, for any action, whose orders come from Thee. 


“ Art sure of that? Think well! Can thy quick will 
Bend low at need? go anywhere? 
Nor murmur at hard march, hard fare, 
Or irksome duty lone and still?” 
Thou givest this to me, 
Grace to endure, love to fulfil, whate’er thine orders be. 


Plainfield, N. J. 





THE GOLDEN RULE IN CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


The Golden Rule begins with a “therefore:” “ There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law and 
the prophets” (Matt.7:12). It is an inference from 
what has gone before. It collects in one sentence all 
that the Saviour had taughtin the Sermon on the Mount 
respecting the duties of man to his neighbor. As Luther 
has said: “ With these words He closes up the teaching 
of these three chapters, and puts it all into a little bundle, 
within which, in sooth, one may find it,’‘and which each 
of us can stick in his bosom and easily keep.” 

This precept, said Christ, “is the law and the 
prophets.” That is to say, itsums up the entire doc- 
trine of the Old Testament in reference to the duties 
which we owe to each other. All the commandments 
which the inspired lawgivers and prophets of Isra@l have 
given on this subject in their voluminous writings are 
comprised in this one. It is the formula which contains 
them all, the first principle from which they are all de- 
duced. To obey this is to obey all the rest. 

Now, this precept of Jesus is simply a republication of 


' the law of nature,—the law written on the heart,—and 





hence partial anticipations of it we might expect to find 
in heathen as well as in Jewish writers before him. I 
shall quote a few of these parallel sentiments in order 
to show what it is that is peculiar to the Christian com- 
mand. “Be t6 your parents,” writes the Greek orator 
Isocrates, “ what you would have your children be to 
you; ” and again, “ Do not to others the things which 
make you angry when others do them to you.” Herodotus 
says: “ What I punish in other men, I will myself as 
far as I can refrain from.” ‘“ What one hates to endure 
let him not do,” is the pithy counsel of the Alexandrian 
Jewish philosopher, Philo. Seneca, the Roman Stoic, 
on the subject of doing favors to others, lays down the 
rule that we are “ to give as we wish to receive.” There 
is a curious Jewish tradition which runs as follows: A 
certain Gentile came to the rabbi Sammeus, and said, 
“You shall make me a proselyte if you will teach me 
the whole law while I am standing on one. foot.” The 
offended rabbi drove him away with the stick which he 
had in his hand. Then the Gentile came to Rabbi 
Hillel, who made him a proselyte by giving him this 
reply: “ Whatsoever is hateful to you, do not to another: 
this is the whole law; all the rest isexplanation.” The 
same injunction may be found in the fourth chapter of 
the apocryphal Book of Tobit. 

When these and all similar passages are examined in 
the connections where they occur, it is seen that few of 
them are affirmative in their form. The few which are 
—that is, which recommend us to do to others as we 
would have them do to us—refer only to some special 
relation, as that of friend to friend. Thus the first pas- 
sage which was quoted from Isocrates pertains to the 
reciprocal duties of parent and child. So that Gibbon 


. was incorrect when he says that he had found the Golden 





Rule “ina moral treatise of Isocrates four hundred years 
before the publication of the gospel.” We are not urged 


whole human family, but merely towards a class. Indeed, 
the idea of the human family, a brotherhood of the race, 
was wanting. But nearly all these passages are negative, 
merely forbidding us to do to others what is offensive to 
ourselyes. They are not spurs to benevolent action, to 
feelings and deeds of love, but checks against wrong- 
doing. On the other hand, the gospel precept is uni- 
versal and it is positive. Itis universal. “ Whatsoever 
things ye would ”—it covers the whole sphere of human 
action, “All things whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you:” the obligation is laid upon us 
with reference to the world of mankind without dis- 
tinction. And the requirement is, not simply that we 
shall abstain from doing what would be displeasing to 
us in the same circumstances, but also that we shall per- 
form every act of justice and kindness which, were we 
in a like situation, would be grateful to us, It is not 
sufficient that we do not injure our fellow-men; we are 
commanded actively to promote their well-being, as we 
desire our own, In this, the precept of Jesus is distin- 
guished from the ufinspired injunctions which in part 
resemble it, It is chiefly distinguished, however, by the 
connection in which it stands with the other principles 
of the gospel. What this connection is, and how much 
the force and value of the precept depend upon it, will 
presently be pointed out. 

First, it is proposed to explain more precisely the 
meaning of the Golden Rule, and then to touch on the 
motives that should move us to conform to it. 

The meaning of the precept may seem quite plain with- 
outacomment. I am to imagine myself in the place of 
another, and to act towards him as I would have him act 
towards me. I am to put myself in his position, and 
proceed as if all that I do were done to myself. What 
would be my choice and desire were I in his place and 
hein mine? Let me ascertain this and act accordingly. 
Let me deal with him as I would have him deal with me. 
But how put myself in his place? Here isa convict who 
desires me to help him escape from prison, If I were a 
criminal like him, and in the same situation, I should 
probably have the same desire. Am I, then, to do to 
him as I would have him dotome? Am I to yield to 
his wish? This would be manifestly wrong, and such a 
rule of conduct would be manifestly false and absurd. 
It would amount to this: that we are to do as others 
wish to have us, in all cases where others are concerned. 
It would exalt the unreasonable and selfish desires of 
our fellow-men into a supreme law for our conduct. In 
this way, men will sometimes interpret the golden pre- 
cept when they would shield a person from merited pun- 
ishment or aid him in an evil purpose. Again, some 
men are proud and unsocial. They cannot endure the 
feeling of dependence, They hate to incur an obliga- 
tion of gratitude. They would rather bear trouble than 
be saved from it by the benevolence of a neighbor. Such 
men have comparatively few wants; they make noclaims; 
it is little that they ask or crave of the rest of mankind. 
Shall they do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them? Then they will do very little. 
If they are to measure their gifts by their desires, it is 
not much that they owe. Here is a man in distress who 
could be cheered by a wordof sympathy. But they want 
no sympathy when they are in distress, and therefore 
they are to give none. He needs pecuniary assistance ; 
but since they would scorn to accept help of that kind, 
they are todenyit. This interpretation of the law would 
make the desires of the individual, however perverse 
they might be, the rule of his conduct. What he could 
wish for himself, nothing more and nothing less, he is 
todo. If his ideas are narrow, if his feelings are cold 
and cynical, his conduct is to correspond. No one will 
imagine that a law involving this result ever came from 
the lips of Jesus. 

These difficulties and all others are removed when we 
insert in the Saviour’s precept the brief qualification 
which is presupposed. He is addressing his disciples. 
He assumes that they are governed in their desires for 
personal good by right principles. All things whatso- 
ever (in the exercise of right and proper desires) ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
In other words, whatever ye might properly and reason- 
ably desire other men to do to you, do ye even so to them. 
Grant to a neighbor whatever good it would be right to 
wish for, supposing yourself in his place. The convict 
who calls on you to help him out of gaol, in opposition 
to law, is criminal in this desire. He has no right to 
have such a wish, and he would not if he loved his 
neighbor as himself. I cannot, putting myself in his 
place, approve of such a wish in myself. I could not, 
being there, require of another the service which he now 


to gratify his wish, I am bound to disregard it, The 
unsocial man, whom I have before described, has no 
moral right to separate himself in that way from his 
fellow-men. He is bound by this precept to do to others 
that which he would desire of them, were he possessed of 
the feelings and character that become a man, He is 
not permitted to divest himself of his proper nature; he 
is not permitted to sever the relations by which God has 
connected him with his race, and then to do to others as 
he would have them do to him. For this rule presup- 
poses that his nature is healthy; that he sets a value on 
all the forms of good which God has made him capable 
of enjoying; that he is willing to be blessed by his fel- 
low-men in the way and degree which God has designed, 
It is evident, from what has been said, that the Golden 
Rule by itself would not be a complete guide of life. 
We need a criterion by which to determine what we may 
reasonably expect of others, what good we may desire 
for ourselves, in the different situations possible to man. 
I am to measure my deeds to another by my desires for 
myself, putting myself in his place. How am I to decide 
what desires would be proper for me there,—what expec- 
tations would be suitable for me, if I were thus placed? 
To this question the precept before us makes no answer, 
I am to love my neighbor as myself; but how am I to 
love myself? What forms of good am I to seek for? 
What relative value ought I to set upon them? What 
conduces to the welfare and perfection of my own nature? 
If I am:to love my neighbor as myself, it is evident that 
I must love myself as I ought, I must develop aright and 
regulate my own nature, my own wishes for personal 
good, else the command might prompt me to do evil. A 
friend, for example, wishes me to aid him in procuring 
a certain pleasure. It is not sufficient for you to imagine 
yourself in his place,—you must also know whether that 
pleasure would be a desirable thing for you, standing 
there; whether it be a pleasure that contributes to the 
real advantage of the soul, to its everlasting welfare, to 
its acceptance with God. Now the point of view which 
enables us to answer iaquiries of this kind belongs to the 
disciple of Christ, who is reconciled to God by him, and 
aims to be perfect even as his Father in heaven is perfect, 
When an individual has gained this point of view, 
light is thrown upon his own nature and the design of 
God concerning man, He aspires after a character that 
shall be conformed to the divine will and the divine 
image. The desires of his heart go out toward the 
proper objects, and hence these desires may become the 
criterion in doing good to others. He may do to them 
as he would have them doto him. Having this enlight- 
ened and purified self-love, he may love his neighbor as 
himself; and this principle will dictate no action that is 
not for his neighbor’s real interest. But how plain that 
a man who does not know how to bless himself knows 
not how to bless his neighbor; that one who mistakes evil 
for good when he looks out for himself, will do the same 
when he is interested foranother. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and might and mind and 
strength ” may be called the first and great command- 
ment, not only as being first in rank, but as being neces- 
sary to the understanding and fulfilment of the second, 
which is like unto it. Recognize the will of God con- 
cerning man as an individual and human society asa 
whole, enter into that plan with filial love to him, and 
the second requirement of the law can be intelligently 
obeyed. Then only can one take his own views, feel- 
ings, and wishes in regard to himself as the standard of 
action toward his fellow-men; for then only do these 
wishes for personal good which make up self-love repre- 
sent the will of God concerning him, and direct him 
aright in promoting the well-being of his neighbor. 
Christian morality is thus rooted in faith and in love 
to God. Christianity is not a mere collection of moral 
maxims, but a life-giving religion. The gospel aims 
first to bring man back to God, to recover his affections 
from the bondage to sin, to create in us a clean heart 
and renew a right spirit within us. In the experience 
of God’s mercy through Christ lie the germs and motive- 
forces of a better life. The tree is first made good,—the 
character renewed in its fundamental principle,—in the 
certainty that, when this is done, the fruit will be good 
also. When a man has been lifted up to that higher 
plane where he feels himself to be the child of God, new 
tempers of heart toward his fellow-men spontaneously 
arise. “‘We are his workmanship,” writes an apostle, 
“created in Christ Jesus unto good works,”—the idea 
being that good works or practical virtues are a neces- 
sary growth upon our relationship to Christ. He who 
looks upon the gospel as a mere parcel of moral precepts 
throws out its essential elements, the sources of its power 





by the Greek orator to act on this principle towards the | demands of me; and therefore, so far from being bound 





in the world. Having done this, it is easy for him to 
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show that its difference from human systems is one of 
degree only, that Confucius is a lesser Christ. But com- 
parisons of this sort are possible only to one whose view 
of the gospel is exceedingly narrow and mistaken, who 
has no understanding of its characteristic excellence as a 
method of salvation, no understanding of the secret of its 
mighty influence in the world. The gospel is treated as 
a law; but that is not its office, “The law came by 
Moses, but grace and truth”—the mercy that forgives, 
the energy that changes the heart—‘‘ by Jesus Christ.” 
Yet we are not to undervalue the precepts of the 
gospel. They define the course of the Christian life. 
The Golden Rule is a most convenient aid to us in regu- 
lating our intercourse with others, It presents us with 
a ready test in judging as to their claims upon us. It 
reminds us that our neighbor’s welfare is equally valu- 
able with onr own, and clears our minds of the bias 
which springs from inordinate self-love, It is the blind- 
ing influence of this feeling which leads us to do to 
others what we pronounce a wrong when done to our- 
selves, Our conscience condemns another for what we 
do ourselves without any scruple, and thus becomes a 
respecter of persons, favoring us at the expense of our 
neighbor, David, instigated by his insane passion for 
the wife of Uriah, caused him to be placed in the fore- 
front of the hottest battle, where he would surely be 
slain. The prophet Nathan came to the king, and de- 
scribed the case in a simple parable: “There were two 
men in one city; the one rich, and the other poor, The 
rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds. But 
the poor man had nothing save one little ewe lamb, 
which he had bought and nourished up; and it grew 
up together with bim and his children; it did eat of his 
own meat, and drank of hisown cup. But the rich man 
spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to 
dress for a traveler that was come unto him; but took 
for his guest the poor man’s lamb.” Now mark the 
effect of the propbet’s story, “And David’s anger was 
greatly kindled against the man; and he said to Nathan, 
As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing 
shall surely die: and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, 
because he did this thing, and because he had no pity. 
And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man!” 
David saw in another the guilt which he did not see in 
himself, Had he, when he was meditating the crime, 
looked upon himself as another, imagined himself in the 
place of the servant whom he was about to wrong, he 
would have escaped from the delusion of self-love, and 
would have felt in his own case just what he felt in the 
case supposed by the prophet. The man who lives by 
the Golden Rule is impartial toward himself, and hence 
is delivered from the principal source of error and injus- 
tice in dealing with others. The rule was given to brace 
us up on the weak side. , 
. There is no space here to dwell on the motives for ob- 
serving the Golden Rule, There istheauthority of Christ; 
“Tf a man love me, he will keep my words,” There is 
the evident reasonableness of the law itself; “Itisa 
poor rule that will not work both ways.” If I may do 
less to my neighbor than I could ask him to do in the 
same circumstances, why may not he take the same course 
in dealing with me? What happy results would follow 
upon the universal observance of this divinely given 
rule! There would be an end to selfishness, Suppose 
that, in the community where we live, the Golden Rule 
were fully observed for one day. Suppose it to be obeyed 
even negatively. None of us shall say anything or do 
anything inconsistent with it. By no words shall we 
wound the feelings or attack the reputation of another, 
unless we wou!d be willing to suffer the same. 


a vast amount of evil would be swept away! 


pose that the rule of Christ were obeyed positively. Each 


of us will then put himself in the place of every other. 
Each will become a fountain of good, giving as he de- 
sires to receive. Sympathy and kindness will pervade 
every heart. Instead of asking, as men generally do, 
whether a given act would be a gain or loss to himself, 
every one inquires only what he would desire if he were 


in the condition of his neighbor. 


Thus, the whole power of the community, through all 
its members, each in his own sphere, is exerted in doing 
In that case, an amount of wrong and suffering 
would be prevented, and an amount of happiness pro- 
duced, of which we have no conception, Such a com- 
It would 
accomplish the benevolent design of God when he 
established society. For he has set men in these rela- 
tions to one another in order to multiply their blessings, 
in order that each may be blessed by all the rest. And 


good, 


munity would be an image of heaven. 


Anda 
like restraint shall be exercised over our conduct, What 
How much 
pain of heart and mischief would be prevented! Butsup- 


nothing exhibits more impressively the terrible evil 
wrought by sin than the contrast between society as we 
behold it and as God planned it, 

Yale University. 





A HERO HE. 
BY ANNA M. WILLIAMS. 


A hero he at labors heat 

Who toils his best courageously, 

And fails, yet somehow braves defeat. 
A hero he. 


When skies are flecked with cloudlets free, 
And life lies rugged, incomplete ; 

When bitter-sweet blooms waywardly, 
And Croesus bows at others’ feet, 

That man, embittered not, we greet: 


A hero he. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AN OUTING AMONG THE PEAKS 
OF INDIA.” 


BY HARRIET M, OGDEN NEVIN. 


Among the most striking wonders of nature are the 
snowy Himalayan mountains, as seen from some of the 
hill-stations in India. Although these peaks are the high- 
est in the world, and are covered with everlasting snow, 
and their summits are miles away from the places to 
which the Indo-Europeans resort during the heated 
season, people always speak of a trip to them as going to 
“the hills,” never to “the mountains.” 

A visit to India, without at least a glimpse of Mount 
Everest, the highest of these peaks, and, consequently, 
the highest mountain in the world, would seem like a 
visit to Rome without seeing St. Peter's. When we 
arrived in Calcutta, therefore, a trip to the well-known 
hill-station of Darjeeling was one of the first things to be 
planned for. It was not then the best season for clear 
views of the mountains, and people often remained at Dar- 
jeeling weeks without ever a glimpse of the snowy peaks, 
It was said that we would in all probability have our 
long, tiresome trip for the purpose of seeing them for 
nothing; but we could not leave India without at least 
an effort to see the mighty Himalayas, and one bright 
winter afternoon we left Calcutta for Darjeeling. 

The Indian steam-cars differ greatly from ours, and 
are arranged exclusively for warm weather. Three ladies 
can always command an entire compartment to them- 
selves when traveling over night, and generally during 
the day, although it is generally intended to hold 
six or eight. The cars are not very comfortable, unless 
you wish to recline; for the seats run along the sides 
under the windows, and, in order to look out at all, you 
must sit with your feet up on the seat, and leaning 
against either end of the car, Even if you desire to sit 
with your back to the window, the seats are so wide, and 
covered with such slippery leather, that one is constantly 
sliding down. Small! bath-rooms often adjoin the com- 
partments, with a shower-bath attached, which you can 
use whenever you please. At the other end of the car 
is frequently a space for baggage, as you have to carry 
everything with you that is needed at night, in the way 
of bedding and rugs. Hanging sometimes at the win- 
dows are “ cuscuss tatties,” or grass mats, that are kept 
wet in summer so that the air blowing through them may 
keep the compartment cool. 

Soon after we left Calcutta, our ride began to bea 
pretty one,—past clumps of large tree-ferns, by groves of 
bananas, palms, and the exquisite feathery bamboo, with 
many brilliantly plumaged birds darting in and out among 
the branches, or perched high above us on the telegraph 
wires. Then we would pass large fields of tobacco, or 
plantations of rice, with the scantily attired natives wad- 
ing in the marshy ground, gathering in the harvest, 

Damookdea Ghat was reached early in the evening, 
and a boat was taken to cross the dirty but sacred waters 
of the Ganges toSaraGhat. Here a narrower gauge road 
awaited us, and we spent a comfortable and very cool 
night, requiring all our wraps, to keep us warm. At 
Siliguri we partook of a good breakfast, and then we 
made the last change of our journey to funny little open 
cars, with awnings over the top, running on a road the 
gauge of which is only two feet. 

Before we started we had a fine view of snowy Kin- 
chinjunga, 28,256 feet high, the second highest mountain 
in the world. We soon lost sight of the snows, but had 
beautiful views of peaks clothed with green to their sum- 


river was far below us, and nearly dry then, but in 








mits and of the pretty Balasun valley and river. The 
Mahanuddy River was crossed by a high bridge; the 


narrow road up the mountain is really a marvel of en- 
gineering skill, There are so many curves that at no 
time is all of the little train straight on the track, and 
yet there is not a tunnel anywhere, But there is at 
almost bewildering succession of smal] circles, loops, and 
figures of eight, and several places where they cannot 
turn, but must run forward, then back on to another 
track, and forward again on a third,—in the same way 
that we do, in our own country, between Black Hawk and 
Central in Colorado, 

The ground is so treacherous during the rainy season; 
and there are so mapy landslides at that time, that they 
have to deal gently with it; and, although the road is 
only fifty miles long, it takes nearly a day, about seven 
or eight hours, to run either up or down. The grade is 
not very great at any point; and it was most amusing to 
see them, when we were hardly aware that we had com* 
menced to ascend, have two men to run ahead of the 
engine to brush the leaves from the track before the 
little train could get along at all. 

We passed through many native villages of the Lep- 
chas, the aborigines of the hills, who look extremely like 
Mongolians, and of the Nepalese and Bhooteas. A great 
deal of jewelry is worn by these people, turquoises and 
coral abounding, and occasionally necklaces of rupees 
strung together. Then, too, they use considerable paint, 
and go to the stations draped in fine cashmere shawls 
beautifully colored. 

As we steamed slowly along in our little train, it was 
interesting to watch the curious people, and to pass 
through the large tea plantations, with the tea in every 
degree of growth, in bloom and being cut. Below 
Kurseong, however, we were enveloped in a thick fog, 
which obscured our view. We arrived at Darjeeling, 
7,200 feet above the sea, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. We climbed up a steep little hill to our hotel, 
“The Woodlands,” and were given pleasant roous, 
affording, they told us, a magnificent sight of t}ie snowy. 
range; but all was then clouded in mist, and we retired 
to rest, with gloomy forebodings of what the people in 
Calcutta had warned us, A dense mist and drizzie 
baffled us all the next day. We were delighted when, 
we arose the following morning, however, to be told that 
it would be a beautiful day for our excursion. 

Directly after breakfast we started for Sinchul, some 
of us on excellent little mountain ponies with attendants 
tolead them, and some in “ dandies,”—a queer contrivance 
with long handles, looking like a coffin without any lid, 
and carried by four men. When we first started, before. 
sunrise, the mountains were in the clouds; but, shortly 
after,some dark shapes began to make their appearance, 
and a discussion arose as to their nature. One thought 
them too high to be anything but clouds, while another 
thought them certainly too high not to be snow-capped. 
Whilst the discussion was at its height the sun arose, 
dispelling the mist, and imagine our amazement when 
we saw that these were only the dark, green-clad foot« 
hills, and far, far above them towered the masses of 
eternal snow in all their glory. The sense of height and 
grandeur was almost overpowering, and we could only 
gaze at the wonderful scene in silence, lost in a conscious- 
ness of the mighty works of Gad. 

Below us nestled the pretty little town, with houses 
covered with roses and other floweys in full bloom.. Then 
came the foot-hills clothed in vivid green, and then, far 
above, Kinchinjunga and the rest of the mighty range, 
allthe peaks about 28,000 feet high, and looking close 
at hand, although forty miles away. For an hour and q 
half we rode up the mountain, winding backward and 
forward, and all the way to Sinchul fine views of moun- 
tains, hills, and valleys were given us, At Sinchul we 
walked out on a barren, rocky plateau, and from there 
had a magnificent view of Everest, 29,002 feet high, the 
highest mountain in the world. 

It was surrounded on all sides by other peaks closer to 
us, and so seemingly almost as high. Then we walked 
to the summit of Tiger Hill, and had a much More ex« 
tended view, seeing all around the horizon, As we went 
up the hill we saw a tiger’s tracks, but caught no glimpse 
of the animal itself. At last we had to tear ourselves 
away from the magnificent scene; and, soon after we 
started on the descent, a heavy mist rolled in, and hid 

mountains, hills, and town from view, as if it were too 
marvelously beautiful to be long vouchsafed to human 
eyesight, On the way down, one of the dandy-poles 
broke, and the occupant was only saved from coming 


roughly to the ground by the strength and dekterity of 
her bearers. ; 


Later in the day we walked to Birch Hill, past the . 





the rainy season it often overflows the bridge. This 


Governor's house and the pretty bungalows embowered 
in roses, and enjoyed lovely views of the hills and pic- 
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turesque little town, with its bazaars in full play; but it 
was too misty for any further sight of the mighty snows, 

As we ascended the trail on the way to Sinchul that 
morning, a jackal came rushing by our ponies’ feet, and 
plunged into the dense underbrush on the other side of 
the road,—that and the tiger's tracks making us realize a 
little more vividly that we were-indeed in the heart of 
India. The next morning another clear sunrise was 
vouchsafed us, and we once more, and for the last time, 
saw the Indian mountain snows in all their unequaled 
glory and majesty. As we returned to Calcutta, some 
of the party were “trollyed” down the mountain,—a 
process more like coasting than anything else, with a 
wheeled truck instead of a sled, and car-tracks in place 
of snow and ice. And so we retraced our steps, spent 
another night in the cars, so different from our sleepers, 
and arrived at Calcutta about noon of the following day. 


Riverton, N. J. 





INFANT-CLASS TEACHING, 
BY NELLIE CARTER SPEERS. 


Little children are far more observant than we give 
them credit for being. A bright smile ora happy expres- 
sion works wonders, If an infant-class teacher expects 
any success in her day’s work, she must come to her class 
with a bright, happy face. If she comes late,—that is, 
just before the bell rings,—she will find the children 
rather unmanageable: bigger boys teasing the smaller 
ones, girls comparing sash ribbons and hats, and a very 
demoralizing air through the room. On the other hand, 
if she is there among the first, she can hold a conversa- 
tion with a specially troublesome boy or girl, asking 
after their younger brothers or sisters at home, or about 
some pet cat or bird; or, she can print the golden text 
on the board, That interests a great many. They love 
t spell out the words, Without appearing to check 
them, the teacher’s very presence will exert an orderly 
influence over them, 

The program for the hour should consist of short exer- 
cises often varied. Everything should be done promptly, 
with a certain alacrity in turning from one subject to 
another that keeps the busy little minds fresh and eager 
throughout. Stop an exercise as soon as you see any signs 
of listlessness. I have often started a hymn in the middle 
of a lesson when I saw that attention was wandering. 

It is of great importance to explain even the simplest 
things to children. Very often they give the most 
Judicrous definitions of hard words in the lesson. A 
few Sundays ago, I-asked what “repent” meant, and 
one curly-headed black boy gave the peculiar answer, 
“Tt means to be very sinful.” ' 

When the lesson is begun, there is no more restless- 
ness or bad behavior. How the eyes of the little ones 
shine with interest! How well they answer review ques- 
tions! How they watch the drawing on the board, or 
follow the pointer on the map, and what a sigh of delight 
breaks from them as I turn over to the picture of the les- 
son on theroll! I remember one amusing little incident 
in connection with this picture-roll. I was showing the 
picture of Zacharias as he prayed in the temple. One 
bright-eyed little fellow looked attentively at it for a 
moment, and then, raising his hand, he exclaimed in 
surprise, “‘ Why, they’ve got a fire on the washstand!” 
The evening sacrifice was burning on the altar. 

A blackboard and chalk are indispensable helps to a 
lesson. Illustrations, however crude, do help so much 
to fix the attention, My lesson is never conducted 
twice alike. Sometimes I begin with the story at once, 
sometimes with an object-lesson on the board leading up 
to the lesson proper, sometimes with a hurried review of 
the last lesson. I try especially to ask questions which 
require a little thought; and they are very proud to be 
able to answer. 

One Sunday I asked the class what they had done for 
Jesus during the past week. Their replies were so 
natural and child-like. One boy had carried water, an- 
other wood, for his mother; a little fellow had wiped 
dishes (he was rather ashamed to tell it, but I praised 
him highly); a little girl had minded baby; another 
had gone to school every day; another had run errands 
for mama. It was touching to hear their simple stories, 
especially as I knew the condition of many of their 
homes. 

This leads to my last topic. As we all know, a Sun- 
day-school teacher cannot do effective work without 
visiting the children’s homes. This is of incalculable 
importance with little children. How proud they are to 
introduce you shyly to their mothers! I hear a shout 
as I go into a court or alley: “ Hi! there’s Miss Carter” 
(they still cling to the old name). A set of white teeth 





gleam and a pair of eyes sparkle. The small boy or girl, 
rushes ahead, familiar with all the dangerous turns of 
the dark stairway, to proclaim my approach. The over- 
worked, tired mother is so glad to have a visitor to hear 
a word of praise on the children’s tidy appearance, good 
behavior, or regular attendance. There is always some- 
thing commendable to tell. The poor soul pours out all 
her troubles,—how Johnny is turning out wild, how 
Mary don’t go to school as regularly as she should, or 
perhaps, with fond pride, she shows you a prospective 
attendant of your class, some wee toddler who clutches 
the bright card you give him, and says “Ta-ta!” in 
obedience to his mother. On these visits, I cannot 
remember any one begging for help. They know the 
call is one of social pleasure, and from the time the 
colored woman drops a courtesy and begs me “take a 
seat,” till she says, in parting, “‘ Happy to see you; call 
again soon,” she feels all the dignity of a regular hostess. 

Through such visits a teacher naturally gets a wonder- 
ful hold on her class, That irrepressibly restless boy, 
Nicholas Hopkins, or, as he is called, “Old Nick,” is 
delighted to have me ask after his mother’s canary,— 
that bird and a pot of straggling vines are the only bits 
of beauty in such a miserable squalid hole,—I could n@t 
call it “home.” I wondered how they ever got there 
when I saw them. I always find, after my visit, that 
Nicholas is more anxious to please than before. The 
"little ones come and tell me when baby is sick or brother 
is hurt. They know I am interested. Last Sunday one 
of my little girls came to me after school, and said: 
“O Miss Carter! mama says” (“ Yes,” I thought, “ you 
want shoes”), but no,—“‘ mama says you ought just to 
see our new baby. She is getting so cunning. If it’sa 
pleasant day next Sunday, she is going to bring her to 
Sunday-school to show you.” 

Ihave been reading the life of John Paton, a mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides among the poor black 
heathen there, His soul was just kindled with love to 
them; and as I read, and thought of my work and the 
work of many others among the children of this Chris- 
tian land, I was ashamed of the little zeal we show in 
our labor of love, how much a matter of routine the 
teaching becomes, how seldom we think, as we teach, of 
our Saviour’s words, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 

New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. — 
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HOW HE DID MORE THAN HIS SHARE. 


BY FRANK H, STAUFFER. 


An appeal for aid had come to the Sunday-school 
from a destitute district of South Carolina. The appeal 
was a very earnest one, and the superintendent of the 
school heartily endorsed it. The result was that the 
school agreed to send one hundred dollars, and to raise 
the sum by the ensuing Sabbath. 

Among the scholars in whom an especial interest had 
been awakened was Benny Raymond, a boy but six 
years old, whose parents were very poor. He wanted 
to contribute, but where was he to get the money? His 
parents had none, and so he had to depend entirely 
upon himself. His brain was busy forming plans, but 
none of them seemed feasible. 

One morning, as he was passing a wealthy gentleman’s 
residence, he noticed that the gardener was cutting down 
a number of lilac-bushes which were in bloom. 

“Why are you doing that?” he asked. 

His tone was so pleasing and his bearing so respectful 
that the gardener answered him at once. 

“Mr. Branson wishes the carriage-drive to® wind 
through here, and the bushes are in the way. It seems 
a shame to sacrifice them, but there are plenty of others 
on the lawn.” 

Benny’s quick wits were at work, and he thought he 
saw how he might get the money he wanted so much, 

“May I have some of the flowers?” he asked. 

“Why, to be sure,” replied the gardener, 
yourself,” 

Benny was not long in collecting a bulky heap of 
them. 

“Are you coming for them with a wheelbarrow?” 
asked the gardener, with a grin, as he rested a moment 
from his work. 

“T don’t want to seem greedy,” replied Benny. “I 
propose to sel).them.” 

“Oh! you’re a little speculator,eh? Well, there’s 
nothing like being ‘on the make,’ as the saying is,” re- 
joined the gardener. 


“Help 





a poor Sunday-school down South badly in need of 
books, good papers, lesson-leaves, and such things,” 

“Home mission work, eh? Well, that’s all right, and 
I hope you may sell lots of lilacs. But it seems to me 
you need a new pair of shoes right badly.” 

“*T can make these do awhile,” Benny said. “I can 
wait, and maybe the Sunday-school can’t.” 

“Why not pluck the lilacs before I cut the bushes 
down?” asked the gardener. ‘They will not be broken 
up so. All in this row are to come down. Then I 
notice that all you have gathered are in full bloom, 
Why not take those which are only partly blown? 
They will keep in water for three or four days, and 
fully expand their flowers.” i 

“T didn’t think of that,” Benny said, “It is kind in 
you tell me, and to let me gather the flowers.” 

“T wouldn’t strip all the leaves off, for they make & 


not make them into bunches now? Here is a ball of 
twine. Match the stems, and, after you have tied them, 
T’ll even them off with my knife.” 

Benny discarded his first lilacs, and gathered fresh 
ones from the bushes still uncut. The gardener helped 
him, as he had promised, and said: 

“Now, run home and get a good-sized basket; one 
with a flat bottom, if you can.” 

Benny started off, and soon came back with a basket. 

“Just the thing,” said the gardener. ‘Now pack 
them in‘nicely, and then I’ll sprinkle them for you.” 

When that was accomplished, he asked : 

** What will you sell them at?” 

* At ten cents a bunch,” Benny hesitatingly said. 

“That’s too little,” declared the gardener. ‘“ They 
are large bunches, and every bunch should bring you 
twenty-five cents. Mr. Branson’s lilacs are the only 
ones in the village. Tell the folks that the money is for 
home missions, and they’]] come down handsomely.” 

That looked plausible, but still Benny wasn’t very 
sanguine about it. Then, too, he had not mentally 
pledged himself to give a specified sum, 

“If you find that you can sell them, come to-morrow 
morning for another lot,” said the gardener, who had 
taken quite a fancy to Benny. “Let me give you a 
‘pointer,’ as they call it. There’s a lawn-tennis party 
at Major Dampton’s. Do you know where he lives?” 

**Oh, yes!” cried Benny. 

‘Go over there with your flowers,” suggested the gar- 
dener. ‘Every young fellow will want a bunch for his 
lady. The girls will go into ecstasies over the flowers, 
and then how dre the young fellows to get out of buy- 
ing? They can’t, without feeling mean. I was young 
myself once, and it isn’t comfortable to feel mean.” 

He laughed softly, and’ Benny trudged off with his 
basket. 

The gardener was correct in his inference. Benny 
disposed of all of his flowers at twenty-five cents a bunch. 
The lilacs pleased, and so did the polite, half-timorous 
way in which Benny offered them. Harry Larkins, the 
leader among the group of young people, felt disposed to 
make sport of the little flower-vender. He laughed in- 
credulously when Benny announced what he intended 
to do with the money. 

“That's too flimsy,” he said. 
that,—don’t we, girls?” 

“I don’t, for one,” replied a pretty brown-eyed miss, 
“There is this to be said in the boy’s favor,—he didn’t 
use it as a pretext. He didn’t tell us about the needy 
Sunday-school until after we had bought the flowers.” 

“Who is your teacher?” Harry Larkins asked. 

“ Miss Bessy Garner,” replied Benny. 

The young folks laughed, and Harry Larkins grew 
very red in the face; for he liked Bessy Garner very 
much, and had never disguised his preference for her. 

“ My boy, if you are in Miss Garner’s class, then your 
story is straight,” he said, after regaining his self-posses- 
sion. ‘ We received full value for our money; now let 
us do something for the Sunday-school ‘’way down on 
the Swanee ribber,’ or wherever it may be. I’ll give a 
dollar. Now, you fellows, chip in, please.” 

Thesale of the flowers and the money donated amounted 
to ten dollars,—a sum that made Benny’s heart swell with 
gratification. 

“The one hundred dollars has been raised,” the 
superintendent of the school said, the next Sunday, “TI 
am very much pleased to say that one-tenth of the sum 
came from Benny Raymond, a scholar in Miss Bessy Gar- 
ner’s class. As he is but six years old, and a poor boy, I 
must tell you what he did. It shows how much zeal he 
felt in the cause, and what a little ingenuity will ac- 
complish.” 


“We know better than 





“The money isn’t for myself,” Benny said. “There’s 
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pleasing contrast,” remarked the gardener. “ And why , 
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LESSON HELPS. 


_—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1891,] 











1. January 4.~—The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12: 1-17 
2 January 11,—Idolatry in Ierael......, eek Kings 12 1 25-33 
3. January 18.—God’s Care of Elijah 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
4 January 25.—Elijab and the Prophets of Baal.........-.. 1 Kings 18 : 25-30 


6. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb 


1 Kings 19 : 1-18 





6, February 8,—Ahahb’s Covetousness 
7. February 15.—Elijah Taken to Heaven.....2 Kings 2: 1-11 
& February 22.--Elijah's Successor..,,..,... 
ite’s Son. 


9. March 1.—The 8h 


poepsopeoscsggooce sosceesceyegers 1 Kings 21; 1-16 


coveeeet Kings 2+ 12-22 
2 Kings 4 : 25-87 





10, March 8.—Naaman Healed...............ccccccseceseeeerseeresenernees 


11. March 15.—Gehazi Punished 


.2 Kings §:1-14 





12, March 22,—Elisha’s Defenders...... 
13. March 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 11: 1-10. 


2 Kings 6 : #18 








“LESSON VII, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1891. 
ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN. 
LESSON TEXT. 


TITLE: 


(2 Kings 2: 1-11, 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass, when the 
Lorp would take up E-li‘jah into 
heaven by a whirlwind, that E-1!’- 
jah went with E-ll’sha from Gil’- 
gal. 


2 And E-l!jah said unto E-ll’sba, 
Tarry here, I pray thee; for the 
Lorp hath sent me to Béth’-¢l. 
And E-li’sha said wnto him, As 
the Lorp liveth, and aa thy soul 
liveth, I will nos leave thee, Bo 
they went down to Béth’-él. 

8 And the sons of the prophets 
that were at Bath’-61 came forth to 
E-li-sha,and said ynto him, Know- 
est thou that the Lorp will take 
away thy master from thy head 
today? And he said, Yea, I know 
it; hold ye your peace, 

4 And E-lijah said unto him, 
E-ll’sha, tarry here, I pray thee ; 
for the Lorp hath sent me to 
Jéri-ché. And he said, As the 
Lorp liveth,and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee, 80 they 
came to Jér'i-cho. 

6 And the sons of the prophets 
that were at Jér’i-ché came to E-l’- 
sha, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Lorn will takeaway 
thy master from thy head to day? 
And he answered, Yea, I know i; 
hold ye your peace. 

6 And E-lijah said unto him, 
Tarry, I pray thee, here; for the 
Lorp hath sent me to Jordan. 
And he said, As the Lorp liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee, Andthey two wenton. 

7 And fifty men of the sons of 
the prophets went, and stood to 
view afar off: and they two stood 
by Jor’dan. 

8 And E-li‘jah took his mantle, 
and wrapped < together, and 
smote the waters, and they were 
divided hither and thither, sothat 
they two went overon dry ground. 

9 { And it came to pass, when 
they were gone over, that E-lj’jah 
said unto E-li’sha, Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I be 
taken away from thee, And E-li’- 
sha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me, 

10 And hesaid, Thou hast asked 
a hard thing: never/heless, if thou 
see me when Jam taken from thee, 
it shall be so unto thee; but if 
not, it shall not be so. 

11 And it came to pass; as they 
still went on, and talked, that, 
behold, there appeared a chariot 
»of fire, and horses of fire, and 

parted them both asunder; and 
F-l’jah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven. 


oh 


%Or, chariots 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Jebovah”’ for“ the Lornp” 
throughout. 


Memory verses: 9-11.) 


8 Beth-el. And the sons of the 


* gether, and smote the waters, 


10 me. ‘And he said, Thou hast 


11 not beso. And it came to pass, 





they went *That is, the portion of the firstborn, See Deut. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Anditcametopass, when the 
Lorp would take up Elijah by 
a whirlwind into heaven, that 
Elijah went with Elisha from 
2 Gilgal. And Elijeh said unto 
Elisha, Tarry here, I pray thee; 
for the Lonp bath sent me as 
far as Beth-el. And Elishasaid, 
As the Lorp liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee. So they went down to 


prophets that were at Beth-el 
came forth to Elisha, and said 
unto him, Knoweat thou that 
the Lorp will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day? 
And he said, Yea, I know it; 
4 hold ye your peace. And Eli- 
Jah said unto him, Elisha, tarry 
here, I pray thee; for the Lorp 
hath sent me to Jericho. And 
he said, As the Lorp liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not leave thee. So they came 
5 toJericho. And the sons ofthe 
prophets that were at Jericho 
camé near to Elisha, and said 
unto him, Knowest thou that 
the Lorp will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day? 
And he answered, Yea, I know 
6 it; hold ye.your peace, And 
Elijah said unto him, Tarry 
here, I pray thee; for the Lorp 
hath sent me to Jordan, And 
he said, As the Lorp liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not leave thee. And they two 
7 went on, And fifty men of the 
sons of the prophets went, and 
stood over against them afar 
off: and they two stood by Jor- 
8den. And Elijah took his 
mantle, and wrapped it to- 


and they were divided hither 
and thither, so that they two 
9 wentoveron dryground. And 
it came to pass, ' when they 
were gone over, that Elijah 
said unto Elisha, Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I be 
taken from thee, And Elisha 
said, I pray thee, let *a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon 


askeda hard thing: nevertheless, 
if thou see me when I am 
taken from thee, it shall be so 
unto thee; but if not, it shall 


as they still went on, and 
talked, that, behold, there ap- 
peared *a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder; and Eli- 
jah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Goupen Text FOR THE QUARTER; Godliness is profitable 


wnto all things,—1 Tim, 4: 8. 


Lesson Toric: God's Servant Glorified. 


1. Honored of Men, vs. 2, |. c.-6, 
2. Helped of God, vs. 2, f. c., 7, 8. 
3. Taken te Glory, vs. 1, @-11. 
Gotpen Text: And Enoch walked with God: and he was 
not; for God took him.—Gen. 5 : 24, 


> 


Lasson OvTLINE: 


_ Darty Home Reapivas: 4 


M,—~2 Kings 2: 1-11. God's servant glorified, 
T.—Luke 9 ; 28-36, Elijah reappears. 
W.—Exod. 14: 13-81. The sea opened. 
T.—Josh. 8: 1-17. Jordan opened. 

F.—Isa. 48; 1-7. God with us in the waters. 
$,—1 Cor, 15 : 85-57, The final glorification. 
$.—1 Thess. 4: 13-18, Forever with the Lord. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, HONORED OF MEN. 


|, Desired as Companions: 
Elisha said, .. . I will not leave thee (2). 


Intreat me not to leave thee (Ruth 1 : 16), 

As the Lord liveth, . . . I will not leave thee (2 Mag 4: A a 

lam acom nion’ of all om that fear thee (Psa. | 63). 

Gaius and Aristarchus, ,. . Paul's companions in tiavel (Acts 19 : 29). 


il. Revered as Teachers; 


The Lord will take away thy master... . I —— i (3). 


The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elishe (2 kin : 15). 
They that turn many... as the stars for ever “ Be: 3). 
Who also honoured us with many bonours a 210), 


Weeeey, Ae eee honour... those who ++ in teaching (1 


1, Trusted as Leaders: 
And they two went on (6). 
Whither thou goest, I will go (Ruth 1 : 16), 
He led them out... over Ly ee Bethany Came: 24 : 50). 
Many.. . followed Paul and Barnabas Acta 18; 43). 
Be. . , imitators of them who... inherit the promises (Heb, 6 : 12), 


4. “As the Lord liveth, . I will not leaye thee.’’ (1) Elijah’s 
propane): (2) Elisha’s "refusal. —(1) A firm decision ; (2) Asolemn 


2. M Kuowest thou that the Lord will take bp ewer thy master from 


thy head to-da: a ft} The ae hy B ny we ol (2) _, 
5, Oy aa Tt h i p> ye h c) the Elisha’ eee daie;'¢ (2) 

now it; ho @ your peace,’ 8 ¢ 
Elisha's command. viele 3 w 


II, HELPED OF GOD. 
1. Guided: * ‘ 
The Lord hath sent me as far ag Beth-el (2). 
God ,,. led me in the by a w fGen. 24: #). 
I will instruct thee and teach t ee (Psa. 32 ; 8). 
ad me in the way everlasting (Psa. 139 : 24). 
To guide our feet into the way of peace (Luke 1 ; 79). 
ll, Assisted : } 
Elijah . . . smote the waters, and they were divided (8). 
The Lord caused the sea to go back me yt 21). 
The waters. , . rose up in one heap (Josh. 3:16), 
at > . also had smitten the waters, they were divided (2 Kings 


When’ thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2), 
il. Delivered; 
They two went over on dry grownd (8). 
a yy ape into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground (Exod. 
The peo role P over right we Jericho (Josh. 3 : 16), 
ay Ein we ( ) 


And Tlishe went over (2 14). 
erg city | the boat was at i cin (John 6 ; 21). 


1, “The Lord hath sent me as far as Beth-el.’”’ (1) The guiding 
Lord ; (2) The obedient prophet.—(1) From Gilgal to Beth-el ; 
2) From Beth-el to Jericho ; (3) From Jericho to Jordan ; (4) 

rom earth to heaves. 
2. “Fifty men. rs 0) The them afar off.’ (1) Their 
purpones (2) Their Saale: Their suspicion ; (4) Their con- 
‘They two went over on dry ground,” (1) The smitten waters ; 
(2) The dry passage; (3) The | triumphant prophets. 


III, TAKEN TO GLORY. 
|. The Parting Promise: 
If thou see me when I am taken, . . . it shall be so (10). 
Thou shalt tread upon their high pieces (Deut. 33_: 29). 


Lo, Iam with you alway (Matt. 2 
u unto myself (John Ht: : 3), 


I come again, and will receive fi 
This Jesus . . . shall so come in like manner (Acts 1 : 


it. The Chariot of Fire: 
Thereappeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire (11). 
Horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha Pot, 68 Kin 6:17). 
The chariots of God are twenty thousand (Psa. ih. 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot (Psa. 104: 
His churiots shall be like the whirlwind (isa. Hs :15). 
ll, The Triumphal Ascent: 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (11). 
Bnoch .. . was not; for God took him (Gen. 5 : 24). 
While he blessed them, he parted from them (Luke 24:61), 
As they were looking, he was taken up (Acts 1 : 9). 
Enoch was translated that he should not see death (Heb. 11; 5). 
1. “The Lord would take u ye by.a Whiiwring into heaven.” 
0) Jehovah's purpose; ( "s plorificat —Elijah’s trans- 
ation : o) Its author; (2) Its means; (8) Ite. dosti m ; (4) Ite 


urpose: 
2. PT bray I pray "thee, let a double jon of th irit be upon me,.”’ 
(1) Elijah’s spirit; 2? Elisa's pre er, hua - 
8, * — ‘went up by a whirlwind‘into heaven.” (1) The lowly 
= ting ‘point; (2) The exalted terminus ; (3) The majestic trans- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WE SHALL NOT ALL SLEEP. 


The fact affirmed (1 Cor. 15 : 51), 

The fact assumed (1 Thess. 4 : 15, 17). 

Illustrated by Enoch (Gen. 5: 24; Heb. 11 : 5). 
Tilustrated by Elijah (2 Kings 2: 11 ; Luke 9 : 30). 
All must be changed (1 Cor. 15 : 51; Phil. 8 : 21), 
Saints shall be glorified (1 Thesd, 4 : 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Judgment was speedily pro- 
nounced by Elijah upon Ahab, who humbled himself, so that 
the full punishment was deferred (1 Kings 21 17-29). After 
three years’ peace between Syria and Israel, Jehoshaphat 
visits Ahab, who proposes to take Ramoth-gilead from the 
Syrians. The former king wishes to know the word of the 
Lord, and an assembly of prophets bids the kings go to battle. 
But further inquiry leads to a prophecy from Micaiah, de- 
claring that the others were allowed to entice Ahab to death, 
Going into battle, Ahab disguised himself, but was fatally 
wounded, and died in Samaria, the dogs licking up his blood 
when his chariot was washed (1 Kings 22: 1-40), In the 












Judah follows (1 Kings 22; 41-50) and a brief sketch of that 
of Ahaziah, the sop of Ahab, over Israel (vs. 51-53), The 
Second Book of the Kings opens with an account of the mes- 
sage of Ahaziah to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 
respecting his recovery from sickness. Elijah is sent by the 
Lord to meet and rebuke the messengers, who return to the 
king with Elijah’s prediction of his death, The king sends 
to capture Elijah, but the band of fifty is consumed by fire 
from heaven. Another band meets with the same death, but 
the captain of a third band implores mercy, and Elijah is 
bidden to go with him to the king, to whom he repeats the 
prediction of speedy death, which was fulfilled. Jehoram, 
the brother of Ahaziah, succeeds him. 

Praces.—Gilgal, which is identified with Jiljilia, an ele- 
vated village eight miles north of Beth-el. This may have 
been the temporary home of the two prophets. (It is not the 
Gilgal spoken of in Joshua and 1 Samuel.) Bethel was on 
the direct road to Jericho, the prophets passing through both 
to some spot on the east side of the Jordan, probably not fat 
from the latter place. 

Time.—Probably immediately after the death of Abaziah. 
This, according to the usual chronology, was in BC. 896. 
Lenormant puts it at 898, and Professor Davis of Princeton, 
in a recent article, places all the dates from Rehoboam to 
Jehoram about forty-two years later, giving the close of B.C. 
853 as the time of the death of Ahaziah. 

Persons.—Elijah and Elisha; two companies of the “ sons 
of the prophets,” at Beth-el and Jericho respectively; fifty 


-from the latter place in particular. 


Ixorents.—Elijah and Elisha start from Gilgal, but the 
former asks his follower to tarry; he refuses. At Beth-el the 
sons of the prophets ask Elisha if he knows that his master 
will be taken away that day; he tells them that he does. 
Again Elijah asks Elisha to tarry, and he again refuses. In 
Jericho the same events are repeated. The two go unto Jor- 
dan, followed for some distance by fifty of the sons of the 
prophets. Elijah with his mantle divides the waters of the 
Jordan, and the two passover. Elijah asks Elisha what he 
should do for him before he goes, and he answers, ‘Let @ 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” The prophet tells 
him it is a hard thing, but promises that it shall be so if 
Eligha sees him when he is taken up. A chariot and horses 
of fire parts them, and Elijah goes up “by a whirlwind into 
heaven,” 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GRBEN, D.D., LL.D... 00 


There are intimations of the doctrine of an immortal life 
in the Old Testament, but no such full and clear instructions 
regarding it as abound throughout the New Testament. 
Enoch, who walked with God, before the flood, was not, for 
the Lord took him (Gen. 5:24). And Elijah, the prophet 
of the Lord, who stood forth fearless and alone for God amidst 
abounding idolatry and wickedness, was taken direct to heaven, 
without passing through the gates of death. 

Verse 1—And it came to pres, when Jehovah would take up 
Elijah: The first clause of this verse is introductory to the 
narrative that follows, and explanatory of its subject. It is 
literally, “when Jehovah cansed Elijah to go up.”—By a 
whirlwind: The presence of God in his extraordinary mani- 
festations of himself was often accompanied by a mighty 
wind, as when he spoke to Job (Job 38 : 1; 40: 6), and 
revealed himself to Ezekiel (Ezek. 1: 4), and on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2:2). The wind, as an unseen, mysterious 
yet powerful agent, is an emblem of the divine Spirit, whose 
effects are visible and palpable, but-who is himself beyond 
the reach of our physical senses (John 8:8), It was par- 
ticularly appropriate that a whirlwind should mark the close 
of Elijah’s ministry, which was introduced in such a sudden 
and mysterious manner, and which throughout its course had 
been one of such an extraordinary character and of such 
superhuman power. Its end, was like itself, marvelous and 
unique.—ZInto heaven: We are so familiar with the thought 
that the pious dead are forever with the Lord, and that 
heaven is their eternal home, that it perhaps scarcely strikes 
us as at all peculiar that Elijah is here said to have ascended 
to heaven, And yet it was not a familiar conception with 
the people of God, under the Old Testament, that departed 
saints have their abode in heaven. That was the dwelling- 
place of God and of holy angels. But if those who have not 
had their attention turned to the subject would try to find 
other passages than this in the Old Testament, in which 
any of the human race are explicitly said to have been 
taken up to heaven, the result of the search might perhaps 
surprise them.— That Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal: In 
obedience to the direction of the Lord, given him at Horeb, 

Elijah had summoned Elisha from the field where he was 
plowing, to the work of a prophet (1 Kings 19: 19-21). He 
was thenceforward his faithful attendant, and became his suc- 
cessor in office, continuing the work which Elijah had begun. 
There seem to have been two Gilgals,—one in the plain near 
the Jordan, the first lodging-place of the children of Israel after 
their miraculous passage of the river; the other in the high- 
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identified with a place still bearing substantially the same 
name, eightor nine miles north of Beth-el. It is not in every 
case easy to tell, when Gilgal is mentioned, which of the two 
is meant. It is plain, howéver, in the present instance, that 
the latter is intended. It appears from 2 Kings 4: 38 that 
a body of the sons of the prophets resided here. We also 
learn from references to it in the Prophets that it was a seat 
of idolatrous worship (Hos, 4: 15; 9:15; 12:11; Amos 
4:4; 5:5). . 
Verse*2.—And Elijah said unto Elisha, Tarry here, I pray 
thee: The two prophets had been engaged there, no doubt, in 
the work of their ministry; and, as Elijah was about leaving, 
with a presentiment of what was before him, in the ov¢r- 
powering solemnity of which anticipation he may naturally 
have preferred to be alone, in uninterrupted communion 
with God, he suggested to Elisha, his constant companion 
and coadjutor, that he should remain behind. There was 
much for him todo in Gilgal. He could be well and use- 
fully employed there in Elijah’s absence.—For Jehovah ‘hath 
sent me as far as Beth-el: Here was another body of the sons 
of the prophets, and another seat of idolatrous worship,—the 
chief of those established by Jeroboam (1 Kings 12 : 29). 
For himself, Elijah was acting under immediate divine direc- 
tion. The principle of his life was obedience to the will of 
God. His one wish was to know what the Lord would have 
him do, and where the Lord would have him go. When this 
was ascertained, his course was at once decided.— And Elisha 
said, As Jehovah liveth: A solemn asseveration by the life of 
him who ever lives (Judg. 8:19; Ruth 3:13; 1 Sam. 14: 
39,°45).—And as thy soul liveth: This is also an asseveration 
by the life of the person addressed (1 Sam. 1 : 26; 17: 55; 2 
Sam. 14: 19), which is in one instance duplicated, to add to 
its strength (2Sam. 11:11). Both of these customary forms 
of speech are combined by Elisha, to make his assertion as 
strong and as positive as possible. A like combination for a 
similar purpose occurs in 1 Samuel 20:3; 25: 26; 2 Kings 4: 
30, and with a slight modification in the expression in 2 Samuel 
15: 21.—I will not leave thee: Elisha, too, had a presentiment 


‘ of the coming separation, and he was resolved to continue 


with his beloved master to the last.—So they went down to 
Beth-el: As Elijah saw that he was resolved to accompany 
him, he suffered him to do so, The expression here used 
shows that Gilgal was on higher ground than Beth-el. It 
could not, therefore, have been the place of that name in the 
plain of the Jordan. 

Verse 3.—And the sons of the prophets: This expression 
occurs for the. first time in 1 Kings 20 : 35, then in the pas- 
sage before us, and several times subsequently in the life of 
Elisha, and once after his death (Amos 7:14). They are so 
called, not as lineally descended from prophets, but because 
they attached themselves to them as their pupils or adherents. 
They resided together in considerable numbers (2 Kings 2: 
7,16; 4: 38,43; 6:1). These were not of the nature of 
monastic establishments, as they had no vow of celibacy or 
community of goods (2 Kings 4:1 sqqg.). Mention is made 
of a contribution of the first fruits for their maintenance (2 
Kings 4 : 42), such as under the Mosaic law would have been 
regularly given to the priests. But as there were no lawful 
priests in the kingdom from the time of Jeroboam, the 
prophets were the only sacred order upon whom they could 
be bestowed. We learn from the chapter before us, and from 
2 Kings 4: 38, that such establishments existed in Gilgal, 
Bethel, and Jericho, two of which places, and perhaps also 
the third, were seats of idolatrous worship. This makes it 
probable that they were founded and located as they were in 
designed antagonism to the prevalent apostasy. They were 
probably gathered by"Elijah to form centers of religious 
influence and aids in the work of reformation, and were 
directed and: presided over by him, and subsequently by 
Elisha. Sons of the prophets were sometimes deputed to act 
in the name of the prophets (2 Kings 9: 1-3), and were some- 
times the subjects of immediate divine inspiration (1 Kings 
20 » 35, 38,41), It is not to be inferred, however, that the 
prophets were ordinarily taken from these institutions, or 
that the training and discipline there received was a neces- 
sary preliminary to their work. An analogous institution is 
mentioned in the life of Samuel,—the “ company of prophets” 
of the hill of God (1 Sam. 10: 5-10), and at Naioth in Ramah 
(2 Sam. 19 : 19, 20),—founded, in all probability, by him for a 
like reason and in a similar period of religious declension.— 
That were at Beth-el: Elijah was paying his last visit to each 
of these institutions in succession, with the view, no doubt, of 
inspecting their condition, showing the interest that he felt 
in their welfare, and giving them his final counsels.—Cume 
forth to Elisha: Probably perceiving the approach of these 
venerated men, the sons of the prophets came forth respect- 


. fully to meet them, and, full of that to them sad secret, which 


had been, as it would appear, divinely disclosed to them, and 
in which Elisha was as deeply interested as themselves, they 
address themselves especially to him.—And said unto him, 
Knowest thou that Jehovah will take away thy master from thy 
head to-day? That wery day they wefe to lose one whom they 
not only regarded with intense affection as their friend and 
leader and spiritual guide, and whom they revered as favored 
of heaven and of unequaled power with God, but whose 
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departure in this crisis seemed an irreparable loss, not only 
to themselves personally, but to the nation and to the cause 
of God in Israel. Did Elisha know what a loss was impend- 
ing over him? We can imagine their eager, downcast, bur- 
dened looks, as the stern reality forced itself upon them in all 
its weighty significance, and they felt that this was the last 
time that Elijah would ever appear among them, or that they 
should look upon that beloved and honored form. Some have 
supposed that the form of expression here used implies their 
knowledge that the mode of .his departure was to be by an 
ascent to heaven; that he was to be taken from over Elisha’s 
head; taken, that is, upward to the skies. Others explain it 
as simply meaning that his master, who had been at his 
head, as his superior, and at whose feet he had sat, was now 
to be taken away.—And he said, Yea, I know it; hold ye your 
peace: The intelligence was not new to him; but it was too 
distressing ‘to him to be willing to converse upon the subject. 
He wished them to speak no further about it. — 

Verse 4.—Elijah here renewed his request to Elisha to 
remain at Beth-el, informing him that he had himself a mis- 
sion from the Lord to execute at Jericho, But Elisha was 
fully determined to continue with his master to the last, and 
answered him, as before, in a manner that would take no 
denial.—So they came to Jericho: The sight of this city, as 
of Beth-él, must have awakened stirring memories in the 
prophet’sheart. It was at Beth-el that Jehovah had revealed 
himself in a dream to their ancestor Jacob, and that he had 
seen the ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, on which the 
ministering angels ascended and descended. And at Jericho 
a miraculous victory had been granted to Israel on their first 
entrance into Canaan. Jehovah led the hosts of his people, 
and the solid walls of this hostile city were thrown down by 
his almighty power. The Lord’s hand was not shortened, 
neither was his ear heavy. And he who showed himself so 
near to Jacob in such an unexpected way, and wrought such 
marvels of old on Israel’s behalf, was a sure dependence still, 
though Israel was now obdurate and apostate, and Elijah was 
to be taken away after his ministry of power without seeing 
the results which he had hoped to witness. 

Verse 5.—The sons of the prophets, where they meet in 
this city, approach Elisha burdened with the thought of the 
coming event, which had been disclosed to them likewise, 
and they question him as,had been done in Beth-el, and he 
answers as before. His heart is too full to talk on such a 
theme. ; 

Verse 6.—Elijah once more puts the attachment and the 
constancy of his faithful attendant and follower to the test 
by asking Elisha to remain while he went on to Jordan, 
where Jehovah had bidden him go. Elijah renews his 
asseveration as before.—And they two went on: They had 
walked together for years in holy alliance.' They had 
traversed the land of Israel on their errands of pious zeal 
and devotion. They had labored together in the cause of 
God. They had shared each other’s feelings. They had 
upheld each other’s hands. They had been one in sympathy 
and in effort. They had been inseparable from the day that 
Elijah cast his mantle upon Elisha as he was plowing in his 
father’s field. But now they were walking together for the 
last time. A little farther, and they would be parted forever 
on earth. What deep emotions must have filled the heart 
of each! 

Verse 7.—And fifty men of the sons of the prophets went, and 
stood over against them afar.off: Not venturing to accompany 
them unbidden, or to intrude themselves upon them, and yét 
burning with eager anxiety and mysterious foreboding, they 
station themselves where they can watch their receding forms. 
They strain their eyes to trace their footsteps as far as the 
Jordan, and possibly a short distance beyond. Then they 
were lost from sight.—And they two stood by Jordan: Elisha 
may have wondered how they were to cross this impetuous 
stream. If so, his concern was of short duration. 

Verse 8.—And Elijah took his mantlé, and wrapped it together : 


retained, which was sometimes elegant and costly, like the 
goodly Babylonish garment coveted by Achan (Josh. 7 : 21), 
or that worn by the king of Nineveh (Jonah 3:6). As the 
official dress of the prophets (Zech. 13 : 4), it was of a much 
plainer description, consisting simply, it may be, of an un- 
dressed skin. This was the mantle in which he had wrapped 
his face in Horeb, in reverent awe before the divine majesty 
(1 Kings 19: 13), by which he had indicated to Elisha his 
call to the prophetic office (v. 19), and which, thrown around 
his person, had given him the appearance of a hairy man 
(2 Kings 1: 8).—And smote the waters: His official dress car- 
ried with it the power of his prophetic office, of which it was 
the index and the symbol.—And they were divided hither and 
thither, so that they two went over on dry ground: This act pre- 
sents a fresh parallel with Moses, of which there are so many 
in the histor} of Elijah. As Moses divided the waters of the 
Red Sea,so that the children of Israel went overdry shod; and 
as the Jordan was in like manner divided before them under 
Joshua,—so the waters of the river were here parted before 
Elijah. The rod of Moses, with which he had tended the 
flocks of Jethro, was converted into the symbol and hadge of 


the instrument of power in his hands, as the mantle was in 
the hands of Elijah. 

Verse 9.—And it came to pass, when they were gone over : The 
margin has “as they went over.” Either while they were 
crossing the bed of the stream, or after they had passed it.— 
That Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before 
I be taken from thee: This does not mean, as it has been 
strangely interpreted, Ask now what I shall do for you after 
I am taken away; what influence shal! I exert in heaven on 
yeur behalf? The following verses show, as well as the lan- 
guage which Elijah usés, that he had in mind some parting 
gift to be now bestowed, and not something to be done on 
Elisha’s behalf after he had been admitted to the divine 
presence above. No argument is to be hence derived for 
soliciting the intercession of departed saints.—And Elisha 
said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be wpon me: 
Not twice as much of the Spirit’s influence as had rested upon 
Elijah himself, which Elisha would not have asked, and Elijah 
could not have granted. But the richest legacy that Elijah 
could leave behind him was the spiritual power which had 
been given him from above. If that was allowed to descend 
upon his spiritual children, the sons of the prophets, Elisha 
asked the privilege accorded in the law to the first-born son 
(Deut. 21:17), a double portion of this rich, inestimable 
inheritance. He asked no earthly gift, wealth, distinction, 
or long life, which one who had wrought such miracles might 
perhaps have been able to grant. He desired only that the 
Spirit of God might rest upon him in abundant measure 
(comp. 1 Kings 3: 9-12), 

Verse 10.—And he said, Thou hast asked a hard thing: This 
is an acquisition more difficult to impart, and more difficult 
to obtain, than external worldly things. Self-mastery in its 
highest, most spiritual sense, the gaining of spiritual power 
and spiritpal endowments, as it is the most desirable is also 
the hardest of all acquisitions (Prov. 16:32). Elijah was 
possessed of miraculous power; but he felt that the bestow- 
ment of God’s spirit was beyond his reach. God alone could 
grant that petition. He would grant it upon one condition. 
—If thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee ; but if not, it shall not be so: May we not draw a sugges- 
tion for ourselves from this condition which was imposed 
upon Elisha? Looking stedfastly unto him who has been 
taken from us and carried up into heaven, our Lord and 
Master, is the condition of the bestowment of spiritual grace 
and strength. 

Verse 11.—And it came to pass, as they still went on, and 
talked: Those last moments were precious, and they used 
them to the best advantage. What weighty counsels may 
have been given, what advice sought, what new insight given 
into the purposes and ways of God, what anticipations of the 
future, what memories of the past ; and how their souls must 
have been melted together by the thought that they were 
now conversing for the last time !— That, behold, there appeared 
a chariot [marg., “ chariots”] of fire, and horses of fire, which 
parted them both asunder: It.was the angelic convoy sent to 
attend the prophet in his ascent to the mansion prepared for 
him above (comp. 2 Kings 6:17). The emblem,isa military 
one. They are deputed from the army of the skies to escort 
to his heavenly home in triumph, one who had fought the 
battles of the Lord valiantly and well, and who is himself 
fitly called by Elisha “the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof” (v. 12),—And Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven: So suddenly, so swiftly; one moment here, the 
next he is gone. And so it is with every true saint of God 
who passes from earth to heaven. There is no visible blaze 
of glory. There is no rush of chariots and a whirlwind. But 
there are angelic attendants. There is a rapturous ascent, 
There is an abundant entrance. Heaven opens with its ever- 
lasting joys. And the welcome of Him who sits upon the 
throne is, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The long service of Elijah was at last drawing to a close; 
for even when most lengthened, our days fly swifter than a 
post, and the night falls soon,—when our work is done. He 
knew that he must soon put off his earthly tabernacle, as all 
old men feel, but his love for Him whom he had so faithfully 
served was strong to the end. Before he left the world, he 
would fain once more visit the “schoolg of the prophets,” 
which had been the seminaries of the Church ever since they 
were first instituted by Samuel, the great reformer of the 
religious life of his people. To secure the continuance of 
sound teaching and the fervor of godly ministrations in the 
land through future generations, that far-seeing and wise 
leader had gathered round hintself, at various points to which 
he yearly came in his circuits from Ramah, as the supreme 
judge in the nation, bodies of disciples,—some married men, 
others in their opening manhood,—who lived in communities 
for the better promotion of their special aims. 

Their numbers must have been large, for we find Obadiah 
hiding a hundred during Jezebel’s persecution, while Ahab 





his office as the shepherd and leader of Israel. It was thus 


could assemble four hundred at a time,, just before his death; 
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and a hundred are mentioned in connection with each of the 
communities at Jericho and Gilgal (1 Kings 22: 6; 18: 4, 
ete.), They ate in common, went abroad in companies (2 Kings 
4:40; 1 Sam. 10: 5-10; 19; 20), cultivated sacred music, 
and, in all probability, gave themselves to the multiplication 
and guardianship of the inspired records, as they were writ- 
ten. We know of such “schools” only at places associated 
with the history of Samuel: at Ramah, his own home, in the 
green hills of Ephraim; at Beth-el and Gilgal, both also in 
Ephraim; and at Gibeah and Jericho, in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin,—the whole being thus in the heart of the country. 
That at Ramah is called Naioth, which means “ dwelling- 
places,” thus pointing to a separate settlement of these 
prophetic neophytes, Their communities were under the 
care of older and well-known prophets, on whom some of the 
members waited, as personal attendants, and from whom they 
received fatherly care, as we see in Elisha’s feeding a hun- 
dred at one time, and in his paying the debts of another, who 
had died without the means of paying them himself (2 Kings 
2:8,16; 3:11; 4:1, 42-44; 6:1-3; 9:1).. They sup- 
‘ported themselves apparently, in at least some cases, by filling 
the ground or by feeding cattle, but they had doubtless other 
simple industries as well, to secure the modest living they 
sought (2 Kings 4: 39). 

Now that the time drew nigh when Elijah was jo leave 
the world, his fatherly tenderness to these associations, on 
which the future of religion in the land depended, impelled 
him to pay them a farewell visit. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that they knew he was so soon to pass away, else they 
would not have v:ged Elisha so persistently to send into the 
hills and valleys, to see if they could find him, after he had 
been taken upto be with God, When he set out on this last 
journey; he was at the home of the community in Gilgal, 
about five miles south-west of Shiloh [not the Gilgal in the 
Jordan valley], Elisha accompanying him as his constant 
attendant, since he was summoned at Abel-meholah to leave 
all and follow him. It seems as if, when we come near dying, 
the spirit craves to be alone, since, a‘ter all, we must really be 
so, even if friends surround us, for the soul has to pass by 
itself through the dark valley; and in this frame the aged 
prophet begged Elisha to stay behind, und let him go by 
himself to Beth-el, whither an impulve from above directed 
him. But true love cannot keep away from the object of its 
affection. “As Jehovah liveth,” replied Elisha, “and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” So they went down to 
Beth-el (the country sinking more or less as one passes from 
north to south, or, from the central hills, to the east or west). 

Somewhere on the gray, rounded heights at Beth-el, now so 
bare and desolate, but then more or less wooded, stood the 
humble shelters of a community of prophets, of whom the great 
champion of Jehovah-worship was the honored father and 
head. Seeing him and his minister approaching, they natu- 
rally hurried out to greet them. Elisha knew that Elijah 
was very soon to leave them, though as yet he did not know 
in what way he was to do so, “ Knowest thon,” said they, 
“that Jehovah will very soon take away thy master from being 
any longer thy head?” “ Yes,” replied Elisha, “I know it; 
for who could question the signs of approaching departure so 
visible to all? But do not speak of it. I cannot bear that 
you should bring such a thought into my mind.” How long 
Elijah and Elisha stayed at Beth-el is not told; but the time 
thus given must have been forever sacred to those who then 
heard the farewell counsels of one so honored of God. 

From Beth-el, Elijah felt himself urged on to Jericho; and 
thither, notwithstanding the geatle dissuasions of his master, 
Elishastill attended him, perhaps unwilling to leave the now 
feeble old ran to attempt the rough journey alone. The 
sons of the prophets at this second halting-place had, like 
those at Beth-el, a more or less clear premonition that their 
great leader was presently to leave them; but Elisha gave 
them the same answer as before, to their questions on a sub- 
ject so near them all. At last the prophet’s charge had been 
given, and the time had come for him to go forth once more. 
The disciples would fain have gone with him, but he suffered 
no one to follow except Elisha. Fifty of them, thowever, 
eager to get a last look of one they loved so well, took their 
station on the rounded top of one of the hills overlooking 
the Jordan, and watched him from afar, as he receded from 
théir view. He and Elisha had now reached the river, flow- 
ing on in its sunken bed. Standing on the bank for a little 
while, to make ready for passing over, Elijah took his sheep- 
skin cloak, and, having rolled it up as if into a staff like that 
of Moses, struck tle waters, which presently parted, so that 
“they two went over on dry ground.” 

Now, at last, Elijah felt that the final moment had come. 
“ What can I do for thee,” asked he, “ before I be taken from 
thee?” He fancied, one may suppose, that he was to die 
like other men; but God haspecial honor in reserve for so 
true a servant. “I pray thee,” murmured Elisha, “let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me” (that is, the portion 
of the first-born). “ You ask a hard thing,” replied Elijah; 
“ nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken from thee, it 
shall be so unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so.” If he 
were canght away suddenly by God, or laid by him, like Moses, 
in a grave unknown (o man, he would not have his admirable 





wish; but if the parting was open, it would be the sign that 
he was adopted from above, in the fullest sense, as Elijah’s 
successor, . 

What followed is best told in the words of Scripture: “ It 
came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which 
parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven. And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My 
father, my father, [I sec] the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof!” After that he saw him no more, and, in his 
grief, rent his clothes, as the Hebrews did whe) they mourned 
the departed. But the mantle of Elijah had fallen from him 
as he ascended, and this his friend eagerly took up, as a sign 
that his prayer to his master for a double portion of his spirit 
had indeed been heard. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE CHARIOT OF FIRE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


Elijah’s end is in keeping with his career. From his first 
abrupt appearance it had been fitly symbolized by the stormy 
wind and flaming fire which he heard and saw at Horeb, and 
now these were to be the vehicles which should sweep him 
into the heavens. He came like a whirlwind, he burned like 
a fire, and in fire and whirlwind he disappeared. The story 
is wonderful in pathos and simplicity. Surely never was 
such a miracle told so quietly. The actual ascension is told 
in asentence. The preliminaries také up the rest of this 
lesson. 

1, The journey from Gilgal to the eastern side of Jordan 
is minutely described in its.stages, Apparently this Gilgal 
is not the well-known place so called, which was down in the 
Jordan valley close to Jericho, else the road from it to Beth-el 
could not have been called a going down (v. 2). It probably 
lay to the north of Beth-el, which would then be between it 
and Jericho, where the Jordan was to be passed. Elijah was 
not sent on an aimless round of farewell visits, but by the 
direct road to his destination. Note that he and Elisha and 
the “sons of the prophets” all know that he is near hig end. 
How this came about we are not told, and need not speculate; 
but though all knew, none seems to have known that the 
others knew, Elijah does not explain to Elisha why he 
wished him to stay behind, nor Elisha to Elijah why he was 
so resolved to keep by him. The knowledge and the silence 
would give peculiar solemnity and sweet bitterness to these 
last hours. How often a similar combination weighs on the 
hearts of a household, who all know that a dear one is soon 
to be taken away, and yet can only be silent about what is 
uppermost in their thoughts! 

Why did Elijah wish Elisha to stay behind? Apparently 
to spare him the pain of seeing his master depart. With 
loving concealment, he tried to make Elisha suppose that 
his errand to Beth-el and then to Jericho was but a common 
one, to be soon despatched. It was a little touch of tender- 
ness in the strong, rough man, Note, too, the gradual dis- 
closure to Elijah of the place to which he was to go, He is 
only bid to go to Beth-el, and not till he gets there is he 
further sent on to Jericho, and, presumably, only when there 
is directed to cross Jordan, God does not show all the road 
at once, even if it lead to glory, but step by step, and a second 
stage only when we have obediently traversed the first. We 
get light as we go. Elisha’s clinging to his master till the 
wry last is but too intelligible to many of us, who have gone 
through the same, and counted each moment of companion- 
ship with some dear one about to leave earth as priceless 
gain, to be treasured in the sacredest recesses of memory for- 
evermore, 

It has been thought that the object of the visits to Beth-el 
and Jericho was to give parting directions for the schools of 
the prophets at each place; but that is read into the narra- 
tive, which gives no hint that Elijah had any communication 
with these, Rather the contrary is implied, both in the fact- 
that the “sons of thé prophets” came to the travelers, not 
the travelers to them, and in their addressing Elisha, as if 
some awe of the master kept them from speaking to him. 
An Elijah marching to his chariot of fire was not a man for 
raw youths to approach lightly. -Their question is met by 
Elisha with curtness and scant courtesy, which indicates that 
it was asked in no sympathetic spirit, but from mere love of 
telling bad news, and of vulgar excitement. Even the gentle 
Elisha is stirred to rebuke the gossiping chatterers, who 
intrude their curiosity into that sacred hour. There are 
abundance of such busy-bodies always ready to buzz about 
any bleeding heart, and sorrow has often to be stern in order 
to be unmolested. 

2. The second stage is the passage of Jordan. The verbal 
repetition of the same scene at Jericho as at Beth-el increases 
the impression of prolonged loving struggle between the two 
prophets. At last they stand on the western bank of Jordan, 
at their feet the spot where the hurrying river had been 
stayed by the ark till the tribes had passed over, before them 
the mountains bordering Elijah’s home-land of Gilead on 
the left, and away on the right the lone peak where Moses 





of the miracles of the Mosaic age, and the dividing of the 
waters by Elijah is meant to bring the present into vital con- 
nection with that past, and to designate him as parallel with 
the former leaders, Nete the vigor with which he twists his 
characteristic mantle into a kind of rod, and strikes the waters 
strongly. The repetition of the former miracle is a sign that 
the unexhausted Power which wrought it is with Elijah. 
The God of yesterday is the God of to-day, and nothing that 
was done in the past but will be repeated in essence, though 
not in form, in the present. “As we have heard so.have we 
seen.” The former miracle had been done for a nation; this 
is performed for two men. It teaches the preciousness of his 
individual servants in God’s eyes. The former had been done 


‘through the ark; this, by the prophet’s mantle. Power is 


lodged in the faithful messenger. God’s strength dwells in 
those who love him. The former miracle had been the close 
of the desert wanderings and the gatewayto Canaan. Though 
Elijah’s face is turned in the opposite direction, does not its 
repetition suggest that for him, too, the impending translation 
was to be the end of wilderness weariness and toil, and the 
entrance on rest? 

3. Elisha’s request is the next stage in the story. How far 
they two “went on” is not told. The Bible does not foster 
the craving to know the exact situation where sacred things 
happened, the gratification of which might feed superstition, 
but could not increase reverence. Possibly they had drawn 
near the eastern hills, and were out of sight of the fifty curious 
gazers on the other bank. Elijah at last spoke the truth 
which both knew. How true to nature is that reticence kept 
up till the last moment, and then broken so tenderly |—“ Ask 
what I shall do for thee, before”— Probably he did not 
mean any supernatural gift, but simply some parting token 
of love; for he is startled at the response of Elisha. A true 
disciple can desire nothing more thar a portion of his Master’s 
spirit. - “It is enough for the disciple that he be as. his mas- 
ter.” They covet wisely and with a noble covetousness who 
most desire spiritual gifts to fit them for their vocation. It 
was an unworldly soul which asked but for such a legacy. 

The “double portion” does not mean twice as much as 
Elijah’s had been, but twice as much as the other “sons of 
the prophets” received. He reckoned himself Elijah’s first- 
born spiritual son, and asked for the elder brother’s share, 
because he had been designated as successor, and would need 
more than others for his work, The new sense of responsi- 
bility is coming on him, and teaching him his need. Well 
for us if higher positions make us lowlier in the conscious- 
ness of our own unfitness without Divine help! Elijah knew 
that his spirit was not his to give, and can only refer his suc- 
cessor to the Fountain from which he had drawn; for the 
sign which he gives is obviously not within his power to 
determine. If the Lord shows him, who is left, the ascending 
master, he will give the servant his desire. 

A portion of their “spirit” is the very thing which teach- 
ers and prophets cannot give, They may give their systems 
or their methods, their favorite ideas or cut and dry maxims 
and principles, and so leave a race of pigmies who give them- 
selves airs as their disciples, but their spirit cannot be im- 
parted. Contrast with this limitation of power confessed by 
Elijah, his consciousness who breathed on eleven poor men, 
and said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” No man couid 
say that without absurdity or blasphemy. The gift impossi- 
ble to man is the very characteristic gift of Jesus, who has 
power over the spirit of holiness, Must he not thereby be 
declared to be the Son of God? 

4. The climax of this lesson is that stupendous scene 
of the translation, Note how the “behold” suggests the 
suddenness of the appearance of the fiery chariot, which 
came flaming between the two men eagerly talking, and 
drove them apart. The description of the departare, in 
its brevity and incompleteness, sounds like the report of 
the only eye-witness, who had the fiery chariot between 
him. and Elijah, and was too bewildered to see pre- 
cisely what happened, Al! !se knew was the sudden appear- 
ance of the fiery equipage, and then that, suddenly, and 
apparently swiftly, a rushing mighty wind swept away chariot 
and prophet into the heavens. He saw it, as the next verse 
after our lesson tells us, long enough only to break into one 
rapturous and yet lamenting cry, and then all vanished, 
and he stood alone with an apparently empty heaven above 
him, the whirlwind sunk to calm, and Elijah’s mantle at 
his feet. 

The teaching of the event is plain. As for the pre-Mosaic 
ages the translation of Enoch, and for the earlier Mosaic 
epoch the mysterious death of Moses, so for the prophetic 
period the carrying to heaven of Elijah, witnessed of a life 
beyond death, end of death as the wages of sin, which God 
could remit, if he willed, in the case of faithful service. 
Enoch and Elijah were led round the head of the valley on 
the beights, and reached the other side without having to go 
down into the cold waters flowing in the bottom; and though 
we cannot tread their path, the joy of their experience has 
not ceased to be a joy toas, if we-walk wjth God. Death is 
still the coming of the chariot and horses of fire to bear the 
believer home. The same exclamation which fell from 





had died “by the mouth of the Lord.” The soil was redolent 


Elisha’s lips as he saw the chariot sweep up the sky, was 
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alk ovin tei as he Isy- sick “of the sickness whereof he 
should die.” —- 

But the most instructive view of Elijah’ translation is its 
parallel and contrast with Christ’s ascension. The one was 
by outward means; theother, by inward energy. Storm and 
fire bore Elijah up into a region strange to him. Christ 
ascended up where he was before, returning by the propriety 
of his nature to his eternal dwelling-place. The one is accom- 
plished with significant disturbance, of whirlwind and flame; 
the other is gentle, like the life which it ‘closed, and the last 


‘sight of him was of extended hands of blessing. Each life 
closed in a manner corresponding to its character. The one 


¢ 


was swift and sudden. The other was a slow soleinn motion, 
vividly described as being “borne upwards” and as “going 
into heaven.” The one bore a mortal into “heaven.” In 
the other, the Son of God, our great High-priest, “hath 
passed throngh the heavens,” and now, far above them all, 
fills all things. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT. 

The fierce slayer of four hundred and fifty priests of Baal 
learned the lesson of the still small voice at Horeb well. 
Since force could not avail, he gives himself to establishing 
schools of the prophets, and teaching the people the sweet 
and precious things of God. / 

Notice it is “when the Lord would take up Elijah.” “My 

times are in thy hands.” There had been about sixteen years 
of activity as a prophet. 

Observe the general and precise unewlolign of God’s plans 
by his people (vs. 2, 3,5). Alert and open souls still know 
when the revival is coming. 

What a refreshing and blessed friendship existed between 
these two men, Elijah and Elisha! They loved with a love 
like David and Jonathan, The first had no jealousy that the 
second was to take his place; the second had no wish that 
the place might be vacated for him: If men would let a per- 
fect sympathy and communion about divine things exist 
between each other, precious friendships might be greatly 
multiplied. 

Elijah had a great desire to give his friend a parting gift. 
He could not give money or position,—that last was given 
already, the first he never had, He could ask God to give 
what Elisha asked,—a fitness for the office. What men ask 
shows what they are, 

He is to get his request by watching. How much the dis- 
ciples missed by not watching one hour! How mug Elisha 
might have missed by not watching one minute. 

Elijah was to be taken, he knew not how, but he went on, 
and talked (v. 1). God’s saints, near translation, are always 
calm and natural. - Whether the conversation was about the 
work still to be done, or the glory soon to be enjoyed, we do 
not know. 

Suddenly the glory came, and Elijah was gone. We often 
see itso now. Thousands annually show, in leaving life, “the 
best of all is, God is with us.” 

We will not forget that Elijah reappeared nine hundred 
years later, intelligent, interested about the same things,—the 
glory of God, and the salvation of men, Death does not 
end all. 

Denver, Oolo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the Lord would take up Elijah by a whirlwind into 
heaven (v. 1). The Lord knows where he wants his servants. 
So long as he wants them on earth, there is work for them to 
do here; but when his time for them to come to heaven has 
arrived, heaven is the best place for them, and they have no 
right to think that they belong on earth any longer. It isa 
good thing to do God’s work.on ear+h, and it is also a good 
thing to quit earth when God’s work is to be done else- 
where. As to the mode of taking his servants to heaven, 
when the time comes, the Lord knows best, Whether it be 
by whirlwind or by calm, it could not be bettered. 

Elisha said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not leave thee (v. 2). When the Lord parts friends, it will be 
time enough for them to past; but as long as a true friend 
has a choice in the matter, he is sure to decide that he will 
show a friend’s fidelity in cleaving to him whom he loves. 
This is not a point of duty with the friend; it is of the very 
life of his friendship. Friendship is fidelity unto death—and 
beyond. 

'  _Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master .. . to- 
day? ... Yea, I knowit; hold ye your peace (v.3). There are 
thoughts too sacred for expression. There are feelings which 
we cannot share with others. Above all, we shrink from 
talking with outsiders of matters that relate to ourselves and 
our dearest friends. They may see that one whom we bold 
dearer than life is to be taken away from us very soon; but 





shown by silence. They must not expect us to open our 
breaking hearts to them, and tell of our innermost feelings. 

And they two stood by Jordan (v.7). It is asolemn moment 
when ‘two friends stand together, at the boundary line be- 
tween the here and the hereafter, when one is to be taken 
and the other left. How memories and questionings and 
anticipations throng the mind at such a crisis! And what 
tenderness then moves the heart of him who is to remain, 
toward the one who is to be taken away! That moment may 
come to us most unexpectedly. It may be that it is already 
at hand. It were well that the thought of this possibility 
should influence us in our bearing toward our friend in every 
interview. 

Elijah . . . smote the waters, and they were divided, , .. 30 that they 
two went over on dry ground (v. 8), A friend cannot do every- 
thing for us, but he can do a great deal. Many of us have 
been able to cross streams dry-shod because a friend has made 
a way for us, when without him we should have stood help- 
less before an impassable barrien We ought not to lean on 
a friend, as if we had nothing to do for ourselves; but we 
have a right to recognize and to be grateful for the help that 
God brings us through a friend. And, on the other hand, it 
may be our privilege, in the latest hours of our life, to find a 
way for our friend to pass a stream: that he could not find for 
himself. - 

Elijah said, ... Ask what I shall do for thee... . Elisha said, 
I pray thee, let a double portion of the spirit be wpon me (v. 9). 
When we are asked by a friend to say what we should like 
him to give us, we show the measure of our friendship, and 
the value we put on his, by our reply tohim. If we are his 
truest friends, we care more for what he is than for what he 
has; and if he is to leave us, we shall long more for a con- 
tinuance of his inspiration to us, than for any treasure, apart 
from himself, that he could leave to us. Reverence for a 
friend’s ideal inheres in all true friendship; and we wish 
that we could have his aspirations and his power in their 
realizing, when he is no longer present with us as our guide 
and inspirer. 

He said, Thou hast asked a hard thing: nevertheless, if— 
(v.10). Whatever else a friend can do for us, he cannot 
transfer to us his character and spirit. He can set before us 
a lofty ideal, he can inspire us by a worthy example, he can 
give us counsel as to wise methods of study and of training, 
he can plead with us, and pray for us, in his desire to have 
us make attainment for ourselves; but that which makes and 
marks himself as he is, is his own, and it must always remain 
so. Nevertheless, if we want such a character and spirit-for 
ourselves, and will persevere in its pursuit to the end, we may 
hope for it; and although we do not take it from our friend, 
we may owe much to him for its gaining. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In one respect the lives of Enoch and Elijah differ from 
those of all others of the sons of men. They never died. In 
the case of each the biography ends, not with a funeral, but 
with a “translation.” The story to-day is most fascinating. 
In some way or other the “sons of the prophets” had become 
aware that the earthly career of their great chief was drawing 
toanend. Whether they knew this by direct revelation, or 
whether Elijah had told it to them, we know not; but the 
fact remains that they knew that he was about to leave them. 
Elisha, too, knew this, and the fact made him all the more 
careful to remain with his master until the end shonld come. 
They two went on, the sons of the prophets watching them 
from a distance, to see what would happen. Down to the 
Jordan, across its waters, over to the other side, go the two 
prophets. Then, at last, and suddenly, comes the final scene. 
Let thé teacher read and re-read the text, and try, with the 
eyes of his imagination, to see what happened, Then, hav- 
ing, so to speak, seen the prophet soaring to heaven in his 
chariot of fire, let the teacher bring his class back to the 
things of this world, and draw his attention to the fact that 
once Jezebel had planned how and when Elijah was to die. 

So sure had she been that her plans were to be carried out, 
that she had sent him word as to what was to happen, “So 
let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make not thy life as 
the life of one of them by to-morrow about this time.” That 
was her message. But God had « plan as to Elijah’s manner 
of leaving this world ;- and his plan and that of Jezebel did not 
synchronize or harmonize, Jezebel said, “Elijah shall die.” 
God said, “ Elijah shall not die.” So these two plans col- 
lided ; and, as is always the case when God’s plans and those 
of men collide, the latter have to go tothe wall. See how 
often this has happened! Pharaoh says, “ Moses must die;” 
God says, “ Moses shall live.’ Herod says, “The child must 
be killed ;” God says, “The babe shall be saved.” Forty 
men say, “Paul must be put to death;” God says, “ Paul 
shall reach Rome safely.” It needs but little knowledge 
of the Word to tell which of these plans was successful. 
Man proposes, but God dispoges. This is still true, blessed 
be God! If it were not true, I should not want to live for 





their sympathy with us, or their sorrow for us, can be best 


The story of the conflict between the plans of God and of 
Jezebel makes clear one blessed truth; namely, that while a 
man has a work to do for God in this world, he is practically 
immortal. Let Pharaoh plan, aud Jezebel scheme, and 
Herod plot,—all shall be in vain. The man will live out 
his days, and naught shall harm a hair of his head. Nor 
queens, nor kings, nor armies, can touch him. But when 
God's time has come, a wrong swallow at the table, a slip on 
the floor in his own house, or an apparently slight accident, 
may be the messenger that shall be more imperative than the 
mandate of all the sovereigns of the world put together. 
Cholera, plague, famine, all are powerless against him for 
whom God has some more work. And when the work is 
done, all the precautions in the world will be useless, for his 
time has come. This faith will keep the servant of God in 
perfect peace; for it enables him to realize that his ways are 
in God’s hands, and that all his goings are ordered of the Lord, 
Now the teacher may go on to call attention to Elisha’s 
request. Elijah had the deepest love for his companion and 
successor, and so he asked tim what he would ‘desire as a 
parting gift. To this Elisha made answer that what he most 
craved was a double portion of his master’sspirit. As events 
proved, this was granted to him. This request shows the 
kind of nature that Elisha had; for he asked, not for any- 
thing merely temporal, but for something spiritual. This is 
all the more to be commended, as he, of course, knew that the 
possession of these spiritual gifts had brought much trouble 
on his master, By reason of them he had been obliged to 
flee for his life, And Elisha knew that for this same thing 
he was likely to suffer persecution, as indeed he did. Yet, 
in spite of this, he asked for that which was to bring him, 
not peace, but a sword. ‘ Hardship, and not ease, awaited him, 
as a consequence of his request. Yet he made it boldly. This 
shows his estimate of the relative value of things temporal 
and things spiritual. This is the kind of stuff that martyrs 
are made of, and the kind of man who is the very greatest | 
blessing that this world can have. ‘ 

Ease and comfort are not likely so to school a man that he! 
shall grow strong, and prove himself to be a benefactor to man- 
kind. Not kings but reformers, not philosophers but preach- 
ers, not self-indulgent but self-sacrificing nren, are those whom 
the world has cause to bless. Yet nine-tenths of the world 
would never make any such request as that of Elisha. Men 
love to read about Luther, and Knox, and Livingstone, and 
be thrilled by the story of their Nves; but how few there are 
who are willing to take their places! We naturally crave 
the luxury of Jezebel, ayd not the hardship of Elijah. 
Prayers for health, prayers for success in business, prayers 
for deliverance from danger, prayers for all manner of tem- 
poral things, rush up to heaven in countless numbers; but 
how few prayers for the indwelling of the spirit of Elijah! 
If God were to ask you to-day, saying, “‘ Ask what I shall do 
for thee,” what would your answer be? Think carefully, 
and by the reply that comes from your inmost soul, you will 
be able to judge of the true character that you now possess. 
It may surprise you to find put in this way what manner of 
man you really are, 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall by questions some of the prominent scenes in the 
life of Elijah,—his sudden appearance before Ahab; how he 
wae fed in famine; the test on Mount Carmel; the forty days 
in the wilderness. Whose vineyard did Ahab covet? ‘Did 
he get it? How? When he went to take possession, who 
suddenly stood before him? Elijah, like John the Baptist, 
was not afraid to reprove men or kings for sin. For years 
Elijah was a teacher as well as prophet and preacher. 

There were schools for the prophets, as they were called, 
where young men were taught the Scriptures, the laws of 
Moses, atid how they could teach them to the people. They 
had then only a small part of the Bible as we have it now. 
These students were called sons of the prophets. One of the 
schools was at Beth-el, the very place where, less than ove 
hundred years before, a wicked king set up a calf of gold for 
the people to worship. See how God’s work goes on in the 
very places where evil men strive to make others sinful! 
What was that king’s name? What did he make Israel do? 

Elisha.—When the Lord spoke to Elijah in the desert, 
where he had been sad and discouraged, he gave Rim work 
to do for him. He sent him to choose three people, whom 
the Lord would use for himself. One of these was to bea 
prophet, to take Elijah’s place. Elijah went on his journey. 
As he walked along, wearing his rough mantle, and carrying 
his staff, not far from the river Jordan, he saw a man plow-— 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen, As he passed, he took off his 
mantle and threw it across the man’s shoulders. Did the 
man know what that meant? It was a sign or call that he 
was to work with Elijah. Elisha was the plowman’s name; 
and, after he had gone to kiss his father and mother good-by, 
he joined Elijah, became his disciple, companion, friend: 
he “ ministered unto him,” served him, and waited upon him 





another day. 


like a son, Elisha obeyed the call when Elijah laid his 
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mantle on him, just as the fishermen of Galilee answered 
when they heard the call “Follow me.” What did they 
leave, to follow Jesus? Perhaps ten years after this call, 
the day came when Elijah’s work was all done, and he was to 
be taken home to heaven. 

Elijah and Elisha,—The two prophets had been together at 
Gilgal, a few miles north of Beth-el. (Show on map all the 
places as mentioned.) ‘There was a school of the prophets at 
Gilgal, and there, on this last day together, Elijah said to 
Elisha, “Tarry here; for the Lord hath sent me to Beth-el.” 
Elisha was not willing to let his friend go without him, and 
said, “I will not leave thee.” They went together to 

Beth-el,—The young men in the prophets’ school at Beth-el 
in some way knew that it was Elijah’s last visit to them; for 
they asked Elisha if he knew that the Lord would take away 
the master that day. Elisha knew it, but he was too full of 
sorrow to say a word of it to any one. Again Elijah told 
Elisha to wait there, while he went on; for he said the Lord 
had bidden him to go to 

Jericho.—There was another school at Jericho, about twelve 
or thirteen miles from Beth-el, and only about five miles from 
the river Jordan. Elisha again refused to leave his master, 
and they went on together to Jericho, The scholars there 
asked Elisha the same question,—if he knew the Lord would 
take the master away that day. Perhaps Elijah gave them 
some farewell words, or in some way God showed them they 
would never see him there again. The two prophets went 
on; for Elijah said the Lord had bidden him go to the Jor- 
dan, and once more Elisha refused to leave him. We do not 
know a word of that talk and walk as they went along the five 
miles to the river Jordan. Other eyes were watching them; 
for fifty of the young men from the school stood on a high 
hill-top at Jericho, where they could see far off,—the road, 
the plains, the two men walking in the distance, and when 
they reached the shore of the river. 

The River Jordun.—The prophets stood on the bank. Elijah 
took off his mantle, and rolled it ina long roll, like a staff. 
Then he held it ovt, and struck the flowing river. The waters 
divided, and the men walked over the river-bed on dry 
ground. On the other side they stopped again, and there 
were some strange words. In that last earthly hour the 
elder prophet thought not of himself, but to know of the 
desire of his companion’s heart, “Ask what I shall do for 
* thee, before I am taken away,” said Elijah. What had the 
old prophet to give? No wealth, no houses or lands,—had 
the traveling preacher anything of value to leave behind ? 
Elisha prayed, not for any treasure, but for Elijah’s spirit; that 
he might follow Elijah’s example and serve Elijah’s God 
when he was left without Elijah’s help and counsel. 

“They Still Went on, and Talked.”—Was it of heaven or of 
earth, of their parting or the joy when Elisha too should be 
called away? Who walked with the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus? Did Elijah know what David had said of 
the valley of the shadow of death,—*“ Thou art with me”? 

The Parting.—As they talked, suddenly flame and fire 
seemed to surround them. In the midst appeared a chariot 
of fire and horses of fire. In an instant, as if bright angels 
had snatched Elijah from earth, and placed him in the fiery 
chariot, it rose. He was gone,—up, up, out of sight. Some- 
times God blesses his children by not giving what they ask. 
Elijah prayed to die, and instead of death was the chariot 
of fire, and the hour df glory on the mountain with Jesus 
centuries after. 

God Took Him.—One other man in all the Bible was taken 
to heaven without dying,—he whose name and story are in 
our golden text. With whom did he walk? If he had not 
loved and obeyed God in his daily walk, would he have been 
ready for God to take him? 

The Teacher’s Portion—Perhaps we are all so eager in pre- 
paring for the children, that sometimes the teacher’s portion 
isoverlooked. Elijah and Elisha were both teachers, Elijah’s 
teaching work only ceased in the hour of his translation. 
What an apt, vigilant scholar Elisha wasi How he watched 
lest one parting word or movement might escape him! How 
eagerly he asked for his inheritance, the double portion which 
belonged to an elder son! From the loving Elder Brother, 
who will not only walk with his own, but abide in them, we 
know we may ask and receive the inheritance —his spirit 
and his grace to work and watch and wait. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S8., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“ Went From GriiGa.”—It is not difficult, as I believe, to 
.trace very exactly the latest pilgrimage of Elijah with Elisha. 
The two were together at Gilgal,—not the Gilgal where 
Joshua camped after the passage of the Jordan, now Jiljulia, 
but a little town in Benjamin, now the village of Jiljilia, 
near the sacred site of Shiloh. Thence they go to Beth-el, 
where was a school or little college of the prophets; that is, 
where a few students gathered to study and learn the worship 
of Jehovah, under the supervision of Elijah and his assist- 
ants. Another of these “schools” was gathered at the scarcely 


“Tey Two went on” Atone.—They pass from Jericho 
to the ford of Jordan, opposite Beth-nimrah of the Oid Testa- 
ment, the Beth-abara of the Septuagint and the Gospel. Then 
they cross the river, miraculously opened for them by the stroke 
of Elijah’s mantle, for the aged Gileadite cannot rest until he 
again sets foot on his own side of the river. . It is curious to trace 
the return of wild beasts to their former haunts, as suggested in 
the name of this ford. In the tribe of Gad, just opposite the 
ford from Jericho to Gilead, was the village of Beth-nimrah, 
“the house of the leopard.” But when the translation of the 
Septuagint was written, man had expelled the leopard, and 
the name was lost, appearing as Beth-abara, “the house of the 
ford,” which it retained in the New Testament and in primi- 
tive times. Man has nop retired, the waters of Nimrim are 
desolate, and the old name has resumed its sway under its 
Arabic form, Beit Nimeir, while among its tangled brakes 
by its abundant waters I myself have found the leopard. 

“Stroop By Jorpan.”—This was the scene both of Elijah’s 
translation and of the appearance of his successor, John the 
Baptist. The reasons for the identification are these. Elijah 
went from Jericho to Jordan. There were two roads,—one 
to the lower ford near the pilgrims’ bathing-place, which 
leads to Moab; the other to the ford of Beth-abara, the 
direct road to the prophet’s native Gilead. This would 
be the natgral road for Elijah to follow. The sons of the 
prophets stood to view. From the hill behind Jericho, they 
could see the pilgrims till they came close to the river’s bank, 
where there is a steep descent to the wooded edge of the 
Jordan, about two hundred yards wide. There they were 
lost to view. But on the east side the lower terrace is much 
wider, and for nearly half an hour, as they passed the waters 
of Beth-abara, they were concealed from view. Had they 
gone much farther, they would again have been visible from 
the hill. In this place it was, while still secluded from mor- 
tal vision, that, as they talked, Elijah was parted from his 
follower; and so short was the time that the sons of the 
prophets had not yet ceased to gaze, watching till they should 
emerge again, when they saw Elisha reappear alone on the 
hither bank. We may reasonably believe that we have thus 
ascertained the very spot, which is identical with that of the 
public appearance of John. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“As THE LorD LiveTH, AND as THY Sou LiverH.”— 
Two forms of oath which were very common among the 
Israelites are here conjoined. One is surprised at the readi- 
ness with which Elisha confirmed his utterance by such solemn 
oaths, when they seemed so needless. Elijah could not fail 
to be aware of his sincerity. But the habit was one which 
had taken a firm hold upon the people; and, in so far as oaths 
were made in sincerity, it does not appear ever to have been 
discouraged, the best men conforming to the practice. Of 
needless oaths, it were easy to collect many illustrations to-day. 
Being asked for a match, I recently heard a man taking his 
Maker to witness that he had none. 

“Tue Lorp Witt Take AWAY THY MASTER FROM THY 
Heap.”—Possibly there is an allusion here to a custom preva- 
lent in the East from of old; the scholars literally, as well as 
figuratively, sit at their master’s feet. It is interesting to 
notice in the schools of the rabbis—for example, in Tiberias 
—the continuance of the practice, which is as old as the rela- 
tion between teacher and taught in the nation. The pupils 
squat on the floor around the teacher's feet. Supernatural 
acuteness of the senses distinguished the seers and prophets 
of God. Where the people heard only thunderings and saw 
only lightnings on Mount Sinai, Moses heard the voice of 
God, and saw his glory. Samuel alone heard the voice of 
God in the tabernacle. Ezekiel denounces the false prophets 
“who have seen nothing.” When the voice spake to Jesus 
in the temple, he heard, but others thought it thundered. 
Paul on the way to Damascus saw the Lord (1 Cor. 15: 8); 
they who were with him saw no man. The test of Elisha’s 
fitness for the prophetic office was his power to see his master 
when he was parted from him. He saw, and was thereby 
confirmed. This power is shown again at Dothan, when only 
after Elisha’s prayer the young man’s eyes are opened to see 
the heavenly hosts around. The claims of Mohammed, and 
later aspirants to the prophetic office, rest upon their sup- 
posed ability to see and hear more than was vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

Tue WuIRLWIND.— Whirl Winds are not uncommon in these 
countries. They often attain considerable force, and do great 
damage. Inthe Lebanon district, last summer (1890), one was 
witnessed which tore off the branches of trees and carried them 
a long way. A traveler coming down from Safed recently, 
told me he had seen a whirlwind sweeping across the northern 
end of the Sea of Galilee. At first the surface’ of the water 
was little disturbed; but gradually, as it gained in violence, a 
large column was drawn up, until it appeared almost a pillar 
supporting the clouds. 

LEGENDARY.—The impression made on the Oriental mind 
by the rapture of Elijah is de&p and lasting, and is reflected 

in the legends that gather round his name. “Che welias 


they contain no tomb, The peasants at Sarepta, in reply to 
Dean Stanley’s inquiry, expressed the universal belief. “Be- 
cause,” they said, “El Khudr is not yet dead. He flies 
round and round the world, and these chapels are built 
wherever he has appeared. Every Friday night and Thurs- 
day morning there is a light so strong within the chapel that 
none can enter.” The appearance of the prophet on the 
mount of transfiguration was quite in harmony with the tra- 
dition concerning him. 
Tiberias, Syri 
Sons oF THE PRopuets.—In the modern East, the word 
“son” is used with a breadth of application unknown in the* 
West. The soldier is often called in the East “a son of 
battle;” the traveler, “a son of the road;” an inhabitant of 
a city, “the son of a city;” while inanimate objects are often 
called the “son” of one of their qualities: Thus the moon 
may be called “the son of shining,” and the sword “ the son 


‘of slanghter;” in which applications the term “father” is 


also commonly used. The month-old child is called by the 
Arabs “ Ibn shaher,’—“ the son of a month.” Soin the Bible 
a common way of saying that a man is a hundred years old 
is to say that he is the “son of a hundred years.” Similar 
instances in biblical Hebrew are “the sons of flame” for 
“sparks” (Job 5: 7), “sdns of the quiver” for “arrows” © 
(Lam. 3: 13), “sons of alienation” for “ foreigners,” and 
“sons of the mighty” for “the mighty.” These few examples 
are sufficient to show the variety of applications in which 
the word is used, and to justify its application to members of 
a guild as in this case. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ELIJAH’S ASK WHAT I SHALL 
GOD'S OFFER ; DO FOR THEE. 
ELISHA’S A DOUBLE PORTION 


REQUEST: 


“How much more shall your heavenly Father ”—? 


? OUR. OF THY SPIRIT. 











Bee vig: = ayer 
THE RECORD OF A SACRED 
FRIENDSHIP. 


1. AR HOLY COMPANIONSHIP. 
“ They still went on, and talked.” 


2. A CLOSE INTIMACY. 

“ The sons of the prophets .. . stood afar off.” 
8. RN UNCHANGING FIDELITY. 

“ Twill not leave thee,” 


4. R SPIRITUAL LEGACY. 
“ The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, how happy are they.” 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 
“T’m but a stranger here.” 

“ There is a land of pure delight.” 

“ Joy cometh in the morning.” 

* Oh, list to the voice of the prophet.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For the review, the superintertdent’s questions of the last 
lesson may be-used. 5s 

Preliminary.—How did Ahab die? (1 Kings 22.) Elijah’s 
connection with the death of Ahab’s successor? (2 Kings 1.) 
Present rulers of Judah and Israel ? (2 Kings 1: 17.) 

1. How definitely fixed in God’s plan is the time of our 
death? (Eccl. 3:2.) What was Elisha’s life after his call? 
(1 Kings 19: 21; 2 Kings 3:11.) Why was this the upland 
Gilgal, not that on the Jordan? (v. 2, last line.) 

2. What similar attempted parting in the Old Testament? 
(Ruth 1: 15, 16.) Does God show us his plan for- us all at 
once, or bit by bit? (Matt.10: 19; 25:13.) What assurance 
have we, if we go where he sends us? (Heb. 13:5, 6.) Other 
occasions when this oath was used? (1 Sam. 20: 3; 25: 26; 
2 Kings 4: 30.) How make friendships outlast life? (Col. 3: 
16; Rom. 14: 7.) 

3. What were these schools of&he prophets? What corre- 
sponds to them among us? Why are they valuable? What 
remarkable in the location of this one? (1 Kings 12: 32.) 
Explain “from thy head” (Acts 22: 3). How, since Christ, 
must we use the term “master”? (Matte 23 : 10.) What 
result for Elisha from this well-known discipleship? (2 Kings 
2:15.) When should we hold our peace regarding sacred 
things? 

4. How is it only a “tarrying” till any one see his lost 
friend again? (Psa. 90:10.) Why was this circuit a fitting 
preliminary to the translation? (2 Pet. 1: 15.) 

7. Why remarkable that there should be so many as fifty 
prophets? 








less sacred city of Jericho. 





sacred to El Khodr, or Elijah, differ from all others in that 


8. The significance of the gesture? (Eccl. 9:10.) Occa- 
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sions when similar gestures were used? (Exod. 7 ; 20; 8:17; 
14: 16, 21; Nam, 20:11.) When, before, had similar mira- 
eles been worked? (Exod. 14: 21; Josh.3: 16.) What was 
the miracle td teach the spectators? (Heb, 11; 29.) What 
like wonder does God work for us? (Isa. 51: 10-15.). Describe 
the mantle (2 Kings 1 : 8). Did the power reside in it? 
Where then? Why, possibly, did he orogs the river? (1 
Kings 17 : 1.) What great death scene near the place? 
(Deut, 34 ; 1-6.) 

9. Who “does for us” after he is “ taken from us”? (Heb, 
7:25; 1 John 2:1.) What heir among the Jews received 
a double portion? (Deut, 21:17.) Whatchanges would occur 
if the Spirit alone could be inherited? 

10. Why a “hard thing”?’ How may one obtain the 
bpirit of another man? (Luke 10 : 37; 1 Kings 19:21; Num. 
11:17.) Why was Elisha the only prophet to obtain it from 
Elijah? How may we obtain the Holy Spirit? (Luke 11; 
13.) What connection between seeing and being? (1 John 
3:2; Matt. 5: 8.) 

11. How was Elijah obeying? (Matt. 24; 46). What says 
the Bible about such appearances? (2 Kings 6: 17; Psa. 68: 
17; Isa.66:15; Heb.1: 7,14.) How did this “sundering” 

, join them more truly together? Who else was translated? 
His character? (Gen. 5: 24; Heb, 11: 5, 6.) What do these 
two instances show concerning death? What later evidence 
did Elijah give? (Luke 9: 30,31.) What prophecy thus ful- 
filled? (Mal. 4: 5,6.) How reconcile this history with John 
3: 13? (John 3: 81.) What is your estimate of Elijah, 
comparing him with other great men of the Old Testament ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What did Elijah do, anticipating death? 2. Why did 
he visit those places last? 3. What places are dearest to 
you? 4. How did he cross the Jordan? 5. Who with him? 
6. Why did Elisha follow? 7. What did Elisha ask from the 
prophet? 8, What sort of life had Elijah’s been, and why 
did Elisha desire one like it? 9. How did God take Elijah 
to heaven? 10, Who else went to heaven in the same way? 
What kind of man was he? Give the golden text. 11. Who 
takes us all when we die? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


So long as a man has a work to do for the Lord here on 
earth, the Lord is ready to minister to and sustain him in 
that work. No matter who opposes the man, or what seeming 
barriers are in his pathway, he can keep up and keep on to 
the end of his course, But just so soon as the Lord sees that 
a servant of his can be spared from his earthly field of labor 
or of influence, the Lord is ready to take him’ away from 
earth; and when the Lord wants a man elsewhere than here, 
here is a very poor place for that man, 

Of one thing every child of God may be sure, that, when 
his Father takes him hence, he will take him to a better 
place than this. God’s moves for his servants are always 
forward and upward, never backward or downward, How a 
servant of God is carried to heaven, is for God to decide; 
but, whatever be the mode of conveyance, the destination 
is sure. 

The last earthly hours of a child of God may be profoundly 
impressive for good on those who are nearest to him, and on 
those who watch him from a distance. It is probable that 
no visit of Elijah to the schools of the prophets ever took 
such a hold on the heats of those under instruction there, 
or dwelt in their memory so forcefully, as that final visit 
made by him, when the light of the coming glory was shin- 
ing in his features. And when did his dearest friend Elisha 
ever gain so much, for all his future life and work, as in 
those hours when the young prophet talked with the old one 
in the consciousness that they were together on eternity’s 
verge? 

He who has lived as he ought to live may be enabled to do 
more for others in one hour, at the close of his earthly course, 
than he ever did in the busiest year of hig active labors 
among men. No one of us is an Elijah or an Elisha; but 
any one of us may, by God’s grace, so live as to be a blessing 
to others to life’s close and beyond, and may so profit by our 
intercourse.with God’s children in their latest hours on earth 
that we shall be the better fitted for our work in God’s ser- 
vice through the inspiration of their noble living. 


ADDED POINTS, 


! There are times when we ought to leave a friend to him- 
self, at his request; and there are times when we ought to 
stand by him, even though he would fein leave us behind for 
our sakes, 

It is a privilege to watch a man of God in his progress 
heavenward, even though it be at a distance; but it is a 
greater privilege to be by his side to the last, 

There are moments when we must decide what we most 
desire as a blessing, and when our choice in that line affects 
all our earthly future. “It is well for us to know what we 
ought to desire, and then to desire it. 


had larger desires in the right direction, we should have 
larger blessings as a result of our desires. 

Walking and talking together in God’s service to the very 
last, can be the privi'ege of God’s children who are bound 
by the ties of a sacred friendship, And a friendship thus 
continued does not end when the one is taken and the 
other left. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_——_-— 
A QUARTERLY “ORDER OF SERVICE.” 


The “order of exercises” has come to be a feature of 
importance in Sunday-school services, Many a school 
has one in printed form, or several forms from which to 
select now and then, But the plan of having a new 
“order of service” for each quarter, that shall be in 
specific accord with the lessons of that quarter, will 
doubtless be novel to many Sunday-school workers. 

The Park Place (Congregational) Sunday-school of 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, of which the Rev. J. J. 
Woolley is the pastor, furnishes such a service for the 
current quarter, In condensed form it is given herewith. 
The superintendent, Mr, Thomas P. Barnefield, well 
known through his contributions to this department of 
The Sunday School Times, writes: “For the last eight 
years we have. used such an order of service in our 
school; and it has fallen to my lot to prepare a new one 
each quarter, Its use isa marked feature in our work, 
and has, I think, done invaluable service in promoting 
the growth and interest of the school.” 

The Scripture passages and hymns, which are merely 
indicated below, are given in full in this six-page 
folder (8354 inches), as well as the notation of the 
hymns, which were selected from various sources, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE 
OF THE Park Place CHURCH, 


JAN,-MAR, PAWTUCKET, R. I, MDCOCXCI, 


Invocation (perfect silence, all heads bowed): 

Superintendent : O Lord, we beseech thee mercifully to re- 
ceive the prayers of thy people which call upon thee ; and grant 
that they may both perceive and know what things they ought 
to do, and also may have grace and power faithfully to fulfil 
the same; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

School: Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern all 
things in heaven and earth; mercifully hear the supplications 
of thy people, and grant us thy peace all the days of our life; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Praise (F. E. Pettingill’s hymn in “The Helper”): 
“Praise the great Jehovah, 
Magnify his name,” etc. 
The Psalm for the quarter (Psalm 189, To be road in 
concert) : 


Singing (first stanza by the primary department, second 
stanza by all the school): 


* Jesus calls us o’er the tumult, 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea,’’ etc. 


The Gospel for the quarter : 


Asst. Supt.: Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God, and saying, 

School: The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent ye, and believe the gospel. 

Asst, Supt, : And he spake many things unto them in parables, 
saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow, 

Primary Dept.; And when he sowed, some seeds fell -by 
the wayside; and the fowls came and devoured them up. 

Bible-Class Dept. : Some fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth; and because they had no root they 
withered away. 

Primary Dept. : And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them. 

Bible-Class Dept,: But other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit; some an hundred fold, some sixty fold, 
and some thirty fold, 


Asst. Supt.; Now the parable is this: The seed is the word 
of God. 
Primary Dept. : Those by the wayside are those that hear: 


School: Then cometh the Devil, and taketh away the word 
out of their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. 

Primary Dept.: They on the rock are they, which, when 
they hear, receive the word with joy: 

School: And these have no root, which for a while believe, 
and in time of temptation fall away. 

Primary Dept.: And they which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, 

School: And are choked with cares, and riches, and pleasure 
of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 

All; But that on the good ground are they, which in an 
honest and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and 
bring forth fruit with patience, 

The choir sings the third verse of “ Jesus calls,” an 
the school the fourth verse. 


d 





It is right for us to ask great things of the Lord. If we 


Response (the Lord’s Prayer chanted, the first verse by 
the choir, the second by the primary department, the 
third by the schoo)). 


Preparation of class records. 


OUR BIBLE LESSON. 


Song, Dora Greenwell’s “‘My Saviour” (six verses, 
First verse by the school, second erse by the chorig- 
ter, third verse by the school) ; 
“T am not skilled to understand 
What God hath willed, what God hath planned; 
I only know at his right hand 
Stands One who is my Saviour,” ete. 


Introduction 


Supt.: What will be our lines of Bible study this year? 
School: We spend the first six months with the history and 
prophecy in the Old Testament. The last six months are given 
to the Gospel of John in the New Testament. 
Supt.: Where do we find our studies for the present quarter ? 
School: In the first and second books of Kings. 
Supt.: Who are the principal persons in this quarter’s lesson ? 
School: Rehoboam, king of Judah. 
Jeroboam, king of Israel. 
Elijah, the prophet. ‘ 
Ahab, king of Samaria. 
Elisha, the successor of Elijah, 
Naaman, the Syrian captain. 
Gehazi, the wicked servant. 
Supt.: What are the principal subjects of study ? 
School: The division of Solomon’s kingdom after his death, 
The idolatry and wickedness of kings and people. 
The life and work of Elijah the prophet. 
The ministry and service of the prophet Elisha. 


Responsive reading of the lesson text. 
Lesson study in the classes. 
After-lesson hymn (tune, “ Autumn”): 
“ Book of grace and book of glory, 
Gift of God to age and youth,” etc. 


Supt.: What is the subject of the lesson we have studied 
to-day ? 
School ; ns 
Supt,: What is the golden text of this lesson? 
BODIES Seccqetenrorneenegeysrapetennctes svenngincyes secre: 
(Other questions, reviewing the lesson, to be answered 


by the school.) 


Secretary’s report. 
Closing exercises: 
(Psalm 121. To be learned and recited in concert.) 
*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth,” etc, 
Hymn (tune, “Spanish Hymn”): 
“For a season éalled to part, 
Let us now ourselves commend 
To the gracious eye and heart 
Of our ever-present Friend. 
Jesus, hear our humble.prayer; 
Tender Shepherd of thy sheep! 
Let thy mercy and thy care 
All our souls in safety keep.” 


Benediction by the pastor. 











BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM.* 


The best popular treatises on great subjects have usually 
been written by specialists, who not only knew enough 
to translate their thoughts into every-day language, but 
who were willing to make themselves intelligible to the 
average reader. Not every one can do this, and too few 
scholars try to do it. Probably this generation is more 
favored than sny other in this respect. Doubtless the 
demand for books at once thorough and simple has cre- 
ated the supply. 

In apologetical literature there has recently appeared a 
work of this character, which deserves high commenda- 
tion. Prebendary Row, of St, Paul's Cathedral, has de- 
voted much time to “Christian evidences,” having pub- 
lished several works in this department. As he tellsin his 
Preface, be has been asked to recommend a book “ which 
sets forth, in a popular form, the chief reasons on which 
the belief in the being of a God who possesses the attri- 
butes which the Christian revelation attributes to him, 
is founded, and points out the fallacy of the current and 
widespread anti-Theistic theories of the present day.” 
Not finding such a book, he has himself written one to 








* Christian Theism : A brief ant Popular survey of the evidencé- 
on which it reste. By the Rev. Row, M.A., Prebendary of 





Prayer. 


Paul's Cathedral. x8 inches, cloth, pp. vill, 318. New York 3. 
Thomas Whittaker. Re 
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meet the demand. He exhibits the reasons in simple 
language, appealing to common sense throughout, and 
writing for those who are not philosophers or theologi- 
ans, And he has accomplished this self-assigned task 

‘very fully. No new line of argument is presented, but 
the arrangement is due to the exigencies of present con- 
troversy. The tone of the whole is reverent, of course; 
but it is also attractive,—attractive in the matter and in 
the manner. The author avoids the error of “ talking 
down” to his readers, as though they were beings of 
inferior intellect. The candor with which real difficul- 
ties are discussed ought to create a like candor in minds 
exposed to doubt from these difficulties. 

In the opening chapter the author states his purpose, 
intimating that the average man of common sense, with- 
out any special training, can grasp the arguments for 
Christian theism, and that these arguments are the con- 
clusive ones. At the same time, he cautions against any 
depreciation of the discoveries of modern science; distin- 
guishing, however, between scientific facts and the theo- 
ries connected with these facts. That scientists have 
been dogmatizing outside their specialties, every intelli- 
gent man ought to know. The chapter closes with a 
caution against undertaking the defense of positions not 
essential to the issue. Then comes, as a further pre- 
liminary, an explanation of the nature of the evidence, 
which is shown to be not “ demonstrative,” either in the 
mathematical or scientific sense, but moral, or circum- 
stantial and cumulative. The conclusiveness of the 
latter kind of evidence is illustrated. At this point the 
author alludes to “the argument from design,” and to 
avoid the apparent begging of the question implied in 
this phrase, proposes to substitute “adjustment” or 
“adaptation” for “design.” The evidence is further 
declared to be not “ direct,” but inferential; the all but 
universal belief in God, it is claimed, is not the result of 
a direct intuition of his existence. 

From these ‘statements it will appear that the volume 
treats mainly of two arguments for theism ; that is, the 
argument from adaptation and the moral argument. 
Other lines of proof, some of them deemed very im- 
portant by philosophic minds, are passed over. 

Naturally enough, the next chapter is devoted to a 
consideration and refutation of agnosticism, with a pass- 
ing reference to positivism. The discussion of the sub- 
ject is necessarily brief, but lucid and conclusive. The 
argument from causation follows. Here the author rightly 
discriminates between law and force, so often confused 
in this argument. ‘ The validity of the proof which the 
adjustments, adaptations, and correlations of the uni- 
verse afford to the existence of an intelligent Creator,” 
forms the subject of thenextchapter. Here, also, proper 
discriminations are made; the too mechanical presenta- 
tion of the argument is avoided. (On page 83, “immi- 
nent” is obviously a typographical error for “ imma- 

nent.”) The theory of evolution is next discussed, but 
the author is careful-to distinguish between that form 
of it which is consistent with a belief in Christian theism, 
and two other forms of it : one placing God practically out- 
side of the universe, a.d the other virtually denying the 
existence of an intelligent Creator. The treatment here 
is quite full and very satisfactory. It is clearly shown 
that “the difficulties of theism sink into comparative 
nothingness compared with those with which the theory 
of anti-theistic evolution is attended” (p. 119). In the 
succeeding chapter the author illustrates by examples 
the course of reasoning adopted in the two previous 
chapters. Here the wealth of fact furnished by recent 
discoveries proves an embarrassment. What Paley did, 
in the light of what was known in his day, can be done 
vastly better now. It is not too much to expect that the 
researches (not the theories) of Charles Darwin will 
furnish the weapons for the Christian apologists of the 
next generation. The selections made in this volume 
are apt and striking. 

In Chapter VIII. the moral argument is introduced. 
The position taken is: “The existence of the moral 
nature of man preves that a God exists, who is not a 
mere impersonal force, but a moral Being.” Despite all 
the advance in modern acience, and the fascinating char- 
acter of the argument from adaptation, the popular mind 
is more open to conviction from this argument than from 
the previous one. Conscience makes more theists than 
either nature or philosophy have ever done. The author 
discriminates between physical and moral agents, argues 
from our personality, our self-determination, up to the 
belief in the supreme moral person, God; advancing 
from the freedom of the choice to the moral sense, to the 
idea of duty, and thence to God, to whom we owe this 
duty. “Aitruism,” that modern chimera, is referred to 


on safe ground. He is careful not to press his argument 
too far, and he does not commit himself to the positions 
upon which some theistic philosophers insist. 

The popular objections to Christian theism are con- 
sidered next. These are resolved into two great prin- 
ciples: “The presence of physical and moral evil in a 
world which Christian theism affirms to have been cre- 
ated by a Being who is almighty and all-wise, and, at 
the same time, perfect in holiness and benevolence.” 
This is John Stuart Mill’s objection, and with it comes 
the modern pessimistic conundrum: “Is life worth 
living?” The difficulty arising from the existence of 
moral evil is discussed in a separate chapter. Its dis- 
ciplinary nature is indicated, as a partial explanation, 
which leads to the further and final question: Does man 
live after death, and does this discipline from moral evil 
subserve eternal and blessed future results? The con- 
cluding chapter therefore discusses, as bearing on Chris- 
tian theism, the question of man’s future, life. The 
author, however, purposely avoids the question of man’s 
natural immortality. “All that my argument requires 
is, that our conscious personality, that is, ourselves, 
should continue to exist sufficiently long to afford oppor- 
tunity for the vindication of the moral government of 
God.” Hence there remain a number of difficulties in 
regard to the future which this volume does not attempt 
to discuss. 

Yet, along the lines the author has taken, he has done 
his work admirably. It is just the book to put in the 
hands of thoughtful people who have been disturbed 
by the irreligious clamor that calls itself “scientific.” 
Trained theologians—those familiar with speculative 
philosophy—demand something other than this; but to 
the “plain people,” whose ear the author wishes to 
reach, this volume is most heartily to be commended. 





However familiar a land may be to others, and how- 
ever numerous the printed accounts of it, each new 
traveler, of an intelligent mind, receives direct impres- 
sions of his own, which his enthusiasm may enable him 
effectively to transmit to hearers or readers by spoken 
or written word. The scenes and experiences portrayed 
in the Rev. Robert A. Edwards’s “ narrative-discourses ” 
From Joppa to Mount Hermon are not unfamiliar to Bible 
students; but readers will find Mr. Edwards an instruc- 
tive, and at times stimulating, guide through holy paths. 
The special feature of the book, which gives it a place 
of its own among popular works for Sunday-school or 
parish libraries, or for home reading, is its pleasant com- 
bination of portrayal and exposition; of appreciative 
(and sometimes poetic) delineation and helpful personal 
application. One who lays down its clearly written 
pages ought to feel that he has got not only increased 
knowledge, but religious benefit; for all study of Pales- 
tinian geography is no more beneficial than any other 
scientific pursuit, unless it turns the mind to the lessons 
suggested thereby. (8 5} inches, cloth, pp. 256. Phila- 
delphia: Porter and Coates. Price, $1.50.) 


Charles Lamb is an author of whom his admirers never 


tire; and a part of the reading public will be made happy 


by the faithfulness and affection with which Dr. B. E. 
Martin has walked Jn the Footprints of Oharles Lamb, 
and told where he lived and what he did. The homes 
and haunts of Charles and Mary Lamb are also por- 
trayed, in these pages, by the pencils of Herbert Railton 
and J. Fulleylove; and E. D. North adds a bibliography. 
(8X6 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 198. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The great and deserved popularity of Professor Drum- 
mond’s noble address at Northfield, on The Greatest 
Thing in the World, has naturally directed new atten- 
tion to his previous excellent books, and has led toa 
similar issue of other brief addresses by the same helpful 
and spiritual speaker. Of these are The Perfected Life : 
the Greatest Need of the World (Fleming H. Revell); 
and Pax Vobiscum (James Pott & Co.). Though neither 
possesses the remarkable cogency and beauty of the pre- 
decessor, both are worth reading for their own sake. 
James Pott & Co. have also issued an illustrated edition 
of The Greatest Thing in the World, in a form consider- 
ably less attractive than that of the cheaper first edition. 

It is an old question, with poets, what to do with those 
of their early poems that are not approved by a maturer 
judgment. Virgil suppressed his,—being more fortunate 
than Tennyson, in that there was no transatlantic pub- 
lisher to print them in an unauthorized edition, and so 





at this point. [i this chapter, Prebendary Row treads 


force the writer to reissue them in his own way in self- 


nd 


defense, James Russell Lowell, in the new and final 
collection of his works, has concluded, as hitherto, to 
retain his early pieces, which strongly resemble, in their 
conflicting characteristics, the famous little damsel who 
had a curl in the middle of her forehead. The author’s 
preface, however, disarms criticism; and the wltimate 
verdict of time has already—as it is sure to do in all 
matters of reputation—justly commended the good, and 
ignored the bad, in the juvenilia of a poet who was less 
than thirty years old when he wrote “The Present Crisis ” 
“A Fable for Critics,” and “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
After all, the “ Gradus ad Parnassum” is an advantage 
to the student of literary development. 


Within the past few months additions have been made 
to several useful and extended series of biblical helps, so 
frequently characterized in these columns that extended 
review is no longer necessary. The Sermon Bible enters 
upon the New Testament by the issue of the volume on 
Matthew 1-21 (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50). The scale of comment is naturally enlarged, and 
more space is given to sermon outlines and quotations 
from annotators, The Expositor’s Bible also reaches 
the New Testament. in The Gospel of St. Matthew, by 
Dr, John Monro Gibson, now of London, and formerly 
of Chicago; and The Gospel of St. Luke, by the Rev. 
Henry Burton (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50 each). By a pleasant appreciation of cognate 
labor, the editor of the Matthew volume in The Sermon 
Bible calls Dr. Gibson’s commentary “a carefully exe- 
cuted and complete nfonograph.” To The Smaller Cam- 


| bridge Bible for Schools, Professor Dr. J. Rawson Lumby 


contributes The Acts of the Apostles. He defends the 
assignment of the authorship to Luke, and briefly con- 
troverts other opinions. The typography is unworthy 
of the Cambridge University Press (1 shilling). In 
Bishop Ellicott’s Handy Commentary (London and New 
York: Cassell and Company) is The Epistle to the 
Romans, with commentary by Dr. W. Sanday; the notes 
and excursuses are in accordance with the “ broad,” 
rather than the Calvinistic, interpretation of foreordina- 
tion, the propitiatory sacrifice, justification by faith, and 
imputed righteousness. Passing onward to other New 
Testament books, The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges proffers The Epistle to the Galatians, by the Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Pérowne, master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and The Revelation of St: John the Divine, 
by the late Rev. W. H. Simcox (Cambridge: University. 
Press. 40 cents and 80 cents). Both discuss questions 
of authorship, doctrine, etc., from the standpoint of con- 
servative Anglicanism, to which Mr. Simcox adds a 
scholasticism not always helpful, His treatment of 
questions of prophecy is intelligent and moderate. He 
denies the theory that the Papacy is antichrist.. The 
useful, handsomely printed, thoroughly edited, and cheap 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church, edited by Professors Schaff and Wace, 
begins a second series, of thirteen volumes, with Euse- 
bius’s Church History, Life of Constantine the Great, and 
Oration in Praise of Constantine, edited by Professor Dr. 
A. C. McGiffert, of Lane Seminary, and Dr. E. C. Rich- 
ardson, the new librarian of Princeton College. A pros- 
pectus and price-list of the second series is now ready, 
and can be had of the publishers, the Christian Litera- 
ture Company, 35 Bond Street, New York. Prebendary 
Wace, one of the general editors of the foregoing, has 
gathered from The Clergyman’s Magazine, with addi- 
tions, eighteen devout expository meditations on Some 
Central Points in Our Lord’s Ministry (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.75), s0me of which are Christ’s 
credentials, motive, education, miracles, suffering, invi- 
tation, and influence on his followers in the Christian cen- 
turies. Other biblical expositions are Bishop W. Paken- 
ham Walsh’s tender and poetical, rather than original 
or weighty, thoughts on THe Voices of the Psalms 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50); Professor R. F. 
Weidner’s topical, analytical, and easily {intelligible 
Studies in the Book (Chicago and New York: Fleming 
H. Revell; two series), addressed to those who have 
little time or few other reference-books on the New Tes- 
tament, and well suited for such Bible-readers; and a 
second series (New York: Thomas Whittaker. $2.50) of 
Mr. Robert Tuck’s Handbook of Biblical Difficulties. 
The last-named book contains valuable quotations from 
approved writers, superfluous quotations from obscure 
commentators, and occasional incisive words by Mr. 
Tuck ; the whole arranged in a heterogeneous way, and 
giving little impression of scholarly authority on the 
editor’s part. To purchase the book without examina- 
tion, on the score of its title, will be likely to result in 





disappointment. , 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $3.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 

hout charge. Members of peckage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
cha: rf ny tie package to an individual address, 
by paving aft cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
e cents for three months, . 
ibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has msent, All addresses should include 
both cennty and state. 

Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the ep by stating that 

‘he club he subscribes for takes the place of the ohe 
Od LAKE VOT DY ........cccccceesssereseeeesennsersenes 
he r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
mpiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssye of the r to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent , upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to ang of the 
tries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
liowing rates, which include tage: 
copy, one year, shillings. 
or.more copies, one year, é6sbillings each. 
ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure (be above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bam either singly to the individual resses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the sopeerers, 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
f~ 5 be malied direct from Philadelphia to the 
su 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O, Box 1550. 
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RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 
are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin beautifiers, the Cuticura MEDICATED TOILET 


AP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, agers and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomperably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. by the 
Porrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
Sar Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

Bi ¥' @ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
ABY S fied by CuticuURA MEDICATED SoaP. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough k ae a tm ——— en 
vern the o tions o stion and nu on, & 
Ey wenveal Roptiatio of the ine properties af el 


i ication of l- 
Se eG 

with a de! te! vo! ve! w 
~- a by the jud)- 


ve us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
cious such aiticles of diet that 


there is a weak nt. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by oumiins quran wes well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


27,1890 <. 
1885 wd? 1837 


grow / 






See zt 
You won’t have to look back 


far. 1877 was the year when 
Pearline started in to take 
charge of washing and clean- 
ing. fe was a new idea ; people 
didn’t know about it; when 
they did find out, they were 
afraid of it. 

But look at it now. Every 
year has been a big advance 
on the year before—and 1890 
a bigger advance than ever. 
It’s the biggest year, against 
the biggest opposition— 
smooth-tongued peddlers to 
fight against, cheap prices 
and poor quality, prize pack- 
ages, imitations of all sorts. 
But Pear/ine started ahead and 
has kept there—and now it’s 
farther ahead than ever. A 
poor thing can’t grow like 
this. A dangerous thing cah’t, 
Find out for yourself why 
Pearline grows ; ask some one 


who uses it, a8 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
Beware of peddlers and imitations, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Ge a Ee Ask him for it,’ 

LTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa, 





i 
Grocer 
D. S. Wi 











THE ONLY . 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
wm CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING, 

A quickly ascimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES HO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


for our book,“ The C nd Feedingot 
SEND Infants,” mailed free to any ivan 
_DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mase, 


ALAA eee ee 
ens 


} Getter than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. $ 


Van Houten's Cocoa: 


: * Best & Goes Farthest.” : 


; Ask yourGrocer for it, take noother. [63 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no eh always ready. Put up ini® 
tin cans at 7ic. SI EPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa 


























goods = 
LUBURG MFG. 0O., 145 N. St 








” 
My wife 
gays she wouldn’t try to h. 
without the “"W steel 
cooking utensils. e was tired of 
the old kind, which were always 


greasy, always smel'ing of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 


house 


cracking, leaking, or ing. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if so send 
for illustrated circular. 





only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
AMES EPPS & CO., Homaopathic Chemists, 


onde 





Tiook Cold, 
I took Sick, 


1 TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
pve wm ‘nt. Fd MY a ie ON; 
etting 00, FOR ott’ 
Fu sion of Pure Cod Liver il 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 

@ NOT ONLY RELIEVED My Incip- 
ient Consumption sur svuILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH’ TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. ‘TAKE NO OTHER. 

UPTUR SEELEY’S Hard Rubber 
Trusses cure Rupture in all cura- 
ble cases. Our‘ Mechanical Treat 


ment of Rupture, 
and Price List,” a sopare book, mailed on application, 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

















y to any address a 
Semple vial of 
RUBIFOAM 
fer the Teeth, Delicious! vored. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


. PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


ned ess, Circular size, £3: 
9xi3 Jobber @10¢ a save 
: \money, and make big money, 
too, by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
isree talogye’ of presen, irpe, eatde: paper et 
direct to factory. Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 
60 “NATIONAL” tiir'can be 
TYPE WRITER bra" 


National Type WriterCo., 716,717, & 719 Arch St., Phila. 
aut 





















with ° 
WALTHAM, or 
Amer’n Lever Mevem'& 


further 
and our new e 
PRES WATCH 00., Mfrs., 140 6. Third 8, 
ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 


ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given sack good satisfac- 
tion.. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a fiexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 

ordered. 
THe STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Wd -~ 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 

10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 


WORTH REPEATING. 


“JE MOURRAI SEUL.” 
[By Ellice Hopkins.) 


The silent chariot standeth at the door. 

The house is hushed and still from roof to floor, 
None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 





No champing bit, nor tramp of pawing feet, 
All dark and silent,up and down the street, 
And yet thou mayst not keep it waiting there 
or one last Kise or prayer 


Thy pe sree with some strange other inter- 

changed, 

Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 

With things that are not fraught: our things 
that are 

Fade like a sun-struck star, 


And thou too weak and agonized to lift 

The = to quench thy dying thirst, or dhift 
Thy pillow, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries, 


Thou, loved and cherished, must go forth alone, 
None sees thee fondly to the door, not one: 

No head is turned to see thee go; we stay 
Where thou art not, and pray. 


No panel bars thy white, resistless feet, 

Our walls are mist to thee; out in the street 
It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone: 

“ Arise, let us be gone! ” 


Alone, alone upon thine awful way! 

Do any shew. thee kindness? Any stay 
Thy heart? Or does the silent.charioteer 
Whisper, “ Be of good cheer” ? 


We know not. None may follow thee afar, 
None hear the sound of thy departing car; 
Only vast silence, like a strong, b sea, 
Rolls in ’twixt us and thee, 





JEHOVAH AND BAAL. 


[Professor C. A. Briggs, D.D., in The Sunday School 
Times of August 4, 1883, ) 

The great prophet of Israel, Elijah, set 
before the people the alternative which 
determined, indeed, their entire history 
from the exodus tothe exile. “How long 
halt ye [leap ye, or dance ye] between two 
opinions? if Jehovah be God, go after 
him; or if Baal, go after him” (1 Kings 
18; 21). The great shophet, Joshua, puts 
thé game alternative intmediately the 
conquest of Canaan: “If it be evil in your 
eyes to serve Jehovah, choose ye for your- 
selves, to-day, whom ye will serve, whether 
the God whom your fathers, who were 
beyond the river, served; or the god‘ of 
the Amorites in whose land ye are dwell- 
ing. But I and my house—we will serve 
Jehovah” (Josh, 24: 15). 

The inhabitants of the region from the 
valley of the Euphrates to the river of 
Egypt, and the Phoenician colonies in the 
Occident, were united in the worship of 
the supreme deity, Bel, or Baal, The 
Babylonian and Assyrian Bel is probably 
a compressed form from Be’e/. It is, atall 
events, the same as the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic Ba’al (“lord”). Not infrequently, 
however, we find the plural, Ba’alim. 
This may, as a plural of number, in some 
cases, refer to.a plurality of gods as wor- 
shiped at different places, and under dif- 
ferent attributes, but usually it is an in- 
tensive plural (“great lord,” or “ supreme 
lord’), like Elohim, the supreme object of 
reverence. Indeed, the Shemites seem to 
have ever been inclined to emphasize the 
divine sovereignty, and it was always dif- 
ficult for the Hebrews to resist the ten- 
dency to use the divine name Baal. We 
find it in proper names of Hebrew heroes 
in the best ‘periods of their history. It 
seems to have been suppressed at last only 
by a combination of prophetic and priestly 
influence. Hosea (Hosea 2:18) predicts a 
time when Jehovah will no more be called 
“my lord” (Ba’ali), but “my man,” (“ hus- 
band,” ishi). But even in the latest times 
the irresistible tendency to emphasize the 
divine sovereignty led the ,;Hebrews to 
abandon the divine name “ Jehovah,” and 
substitute for it Adonay (“my great or 
supreme lord”). This is a synonym of 
Ba’al, and is used among the Shemites in 
the form Adon, as a name of the deity, and . 
so passed over into Greek and Roman 
mythology as the name of a special male 
deity, Adonis. The substitution of Adonay 
for “‘ Jehovah,” by the later Jews, even 
determined the usage of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament, so that we have 
‘o Kipsoc (ho Kurios), “the Lord.” 

The abhorrence to the name “ Baa] ” 
led to the substitution forit, even in ancient 
proper names, of bosheth(“ shame”); which 
passed over into the Septuagint and the 
New Testament in the use of 4 Béal='» 








THE BRONSON 8UPPLY CO., Cleveland, 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








aicxtvy (he Baal=he aischune) (Rom. 11: 
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4). The supreme Baal received 
other corresponding names. (1.) Molekh 
(King, .’)—an o segholate similar to the 
ebrew a segholate==Melekh. This is also 
given in the archaic intefsive plural 
Milkom, great or supreme kin . (2) 
Kemosh 63 \“ victor, ” “eonqueror”), from 
kam Baal was also the sun- 
god, mat hence is associated with the term 
A (“sun”); and his place of worship 
is called Beth , and in Phenician 
inscriptions he receives the predicate Baal 
Samim. Baal, asthe male deity, has often 
associated with him a female deity, bear- 
ing the name ’ Ashtoreth, sometimes in the 
intensive plural ‘Ashtaroth. tis thesame 
as the Babylonian Jstar, and is probably 
to be derived from the Akkadian is, light, 
and ¢ar, set; hence=light-giver, ‘in ac- 
cordance with the association of this 
deity with the moon. The p roper Shemitic 
term for this deity is Asherah (“ fortunate,” 
“happy”’); used also in the intensive 
plural Asheroth, most. happy, or most for- 
tunate, as the supreme source of happi- 
ness. This female deity combines the 
attributes of the classic Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva. In Phoenician inscriptions she 
is called the face or name of l, as a 
mode of manifestation of Baal. 











all over the world. You 
what you pay is the smal 
strictly first-class instrument can be secured. 
to know more about Estey Organs,—their size, style, cost, etc., 


—write to the Estty OrGAN 


; 


for many years. 


other makes. 


0., BRATTLEBORO’, 


ask for their large Illustrated Catalogue. 


Holding the record,— 
that is what the Estey 
Organ Co. has done 
More 
organs made, more or- 
gans sold, more years 
in business, than any 
other organ house. 
‘You get more for the 
money you spend, too. 
- That is one reason for 
its popularity over all 
You pay 
nothing extra for name. 
But it has aname known 
ay only for the organ itself. And 
st amount of money for which a 
If now you wish 


VERMONT, and 





sat & E.L.SHAW, 


W, APPLIN & 0. 


PULEIT 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTO” 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Pucntiove” Pulpits, tnairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 2468. 24 St,, Phila. Pa 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
General Offices and Warerooms 





Established 1780 











Nos. 238-244 Dean Street, Philadelphia,Pa, 
Works— Newark, Dela 
New York Office-Lincoln Ba enene, | ee Square. 
Musical Quality of tone. -_ pe 
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WAGIC LANTERNS 
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Bamnces fc FOR SUNDAY- “SCHOOLS 
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©. 4. HAR & 60.1 183 N. 3d Phila., Pa. 


~ FLAGS AND BANNERS 
SiSCO GhOS., Ba Baltimore, md. 


CHURCH LAMPS A AND | oy 
WITH OUR CELEBLATED BUBN ERS, 

Sateen gees or nosale, Ke 

timate given ron.sppligation. 


ET a, me 


Mo, se onits 24 Bt. 


PAN E LE D ™s The pom © for qussnas, iy me hd 

ETAL Sv pen as 

CEILINCS 158 more street, New York. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
peruse te BELLS 


‘Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
paper. 




















_Price and terme free, Name this 











CHURCH | Descatrrive CrrovLars 
ORCANS on APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


\JOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


HIGH QUALITY, LOW PRICE, EASY TERMS, 
DELIVERED FREE. CATALOGUE FREE. 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


TOOL CHESTS. 





SCROLL SAWS. 








GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES, 





Send for Catalogue. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & ©O., L’t’d, 
607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSICAL ROOSTER. 
—We Can Crow.— 





Will p = any tune you can 
sing or — istie, Silver-plated 
sample, by mail, 10 cents, silver. 


J. F. LOCKWOOD, M’t’r, 
f Street, 


233 North Eighth 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Ltr oe, your oe and ey ae picinly 
a aon nea mn a postal cu ms. 
nser Co, 2c uintod Vince New otk.” 





Ln eer IT FOR 


NOTHING 


AND IT I8 JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 





OUR CATALOGUE = F aa Fa 


| The Bestand Finest ever issued. To Any Address. _ 
i'r A ONE CENT POSTAL CARD WILL GET IT FOR You. 
WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


f 


MeMeicst HAVE TRIUMPHANT 
OF A QUARTER 
Siar Address the Manufacturers. WRITE TO-DAY. 21 


pears c= 





Best and Finest ever issued. To Any 


Delays Are Da rouss 


10 CORNISH 2 Fiano. 


ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST—That Is ours. 


aance iG Easier 
| 1@ FACTS i 


Our Instruments are 


ST908 THE 
CENTUR Y. 


t& PIANOS 


eold direct from factory at wholesale prices for cash 


or upon an easy installment plan to suit all kets. 
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ROVININE ie \ 


ON AY ee 


R. Cc. Ww. COMBS, Sup’t City Dispensary, Indian- 

lis, writes: “I have used BOVININE * severe 

cases of Typhoid Fever, and have observed that it sustains 
the patient’s strength better than broths, beef tea, etc., and is 
better borne by the stomach, being less bulky. 
Pneumonia and Diphtheria, where its effects are equally 
it hastens convalescence, and enables the patient 


to better resist the disease. -The improvement is very noticeable 
is simply the vital principles of, concen- 
condensed raw food 
most delicate taste. 


well marked; 


to the patient 
and | relatives. 


BOVININE 





trated beef,—a high! 
extract, palatable to 


Also in cases of 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., WEST GROVE, PA. 





| foROSEMONT SEEDS 


about Seede—F LOWER & GARDEN 
EMONT SEEDS WiLL SATISFY cine ots 


selected, , coves Gee 


van 4 a. Germ 
over | BE te 
Hardy’ Plante, ‘Popular Flowers and 


ass, We send orders by mail, 


AD io 
immer 


guarantee arrival and satisfaction. 
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SEEDSMEN AND ®LORISTS, ST. PAUL, 
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IMPROVED 
.. ron NGUBATOR 
crfect and Self-Regulnt- 
yes tae 
Circulars free. are at ath UIST ees 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
GL about De vet an we BU eee eo 
McMULLEN’S WOVEN WIRE FENCING. 


Best Steel Wire, Galvanized. Prices 
by dealers. Frei TRE McMULERN 
rogutanie Seeds, 10s. Pull 


WOVEN WIRE F itch 0O., Ct 
SEEDS Feiss ee Fe Blo PRIZE 





tn Premiums will be 
given on our Cham= 
ion Sweet Corn. 
he earliest large 
corn In the World. 
Send for Circular. 
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GREAT GEFORTURISY 7 ron SMART AGENTS, 


DIRECT PURCHASERS. - 
Send for our catalogues Ri terme th cane Se 
TO THE BRIM of good TUSTT ONAEE. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN Gireulars and Ter Terme & ton or St. us then ) vs min A pe 
paemian af averd bind. Mem and Weanen. NATIONAL TYPEWRITER GO., 
“ SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN. 2; AGENTS < of every Kind, ee es 16 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 
J. Bes a 2 bay a Se and best work. oda’ ete saomsbly. > Bend foe our Copy righted ay for 
co n ten days, ve,e K our profits or 
wanted in every om 5 rere! farms. Guctit only 8 house af heme.” Past Particulars Ar . BACCY KNEES 
59 cents. P.. ca. b- Purchasing Agency, 6 Cooper Union, N. y: POsiT iver’ BEM EDIED. Greely Pant 
Mshers, P TL es J | Chieage, ri. Stretch A mail cents. Agents Wanted. 
We t d AGENT B. J. GREE fis Washington St., Becton, Maas. 
$500 to $1500 per Zee" cen be laid by, working an ed AUENT | ———— we 
for us. You can’t do it in any 5 naeaee. compl core ” In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
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_THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TINH. 




















“BE PATIENT 


ee SE nee sees atten, Don’t fret 
yous housailekings ded ehedtete nite 


| SAPOLIO. 


bles, = ye ft Sie keep 
not the of which is oom 
clean and neat. Sarouio is a — * 
With it she can clean her house in 
J Senay with half the trouble. Time, trou 
B8aPoiio. 





~___ DRY GOODS, 


INDIA & CHINA SILKS. 


In" our Basement Salesroom we have 
placed on sale Figured India and China 
Silks, 28 and 27 inches wide, in 100 new 
and choice designs, at 50c., 65c., and 75c. 
per yard. 

Also a full assortment of Plain India 
Silks, in all the newest tints: 

22 inches wide, 45c. per yard. 
24 “ 65c. “ “ 
27 «a “ 75c. it) it 
And exceptional value in complete lines 

Black and Colored Surahs, from 50c. to 

per yard. 


James MeCreery & 00. 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 








MATTHEWS. 


OUR IMPORTANT SILK SALE! 
' We Lead in Fine Silks at Low Prices. 
12,000 yards 
tripoa sara and Brocaded Silks, in 
range of designs and colors. 


ONLY 49¢. 
Price is So peeing talk fowce the ladies. 
A. D. MATTHEWS ‘4 “SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 
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ECONOMY OF FOOT- WEAR. 


insereating 00 over ik will 
beat to Box 551, BRocETo ~, Mass. 


"FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
U 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 











SEA SHELLS Feared 








ON EILL, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, Mee York. 











April 1. 


CATALOGUE. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons that the 
Spring Edition of our Mustrated Catalogue, illustrating 
and describing our many departments, will be ready about 
Sent free of charge upon application. 
name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


Send in your 








H. O'NEILL & CO.,, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th and 2ist STREET, 





NEW YORK. 





‘Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 


and kindliness, and a sym 
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beautiful and helpful. 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throu; 
pathy and interest in ¢! s 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew, Dr. Teseee eee, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it, He respects the “pone wag fied 
the child, and finds that naga by alone as a means of Seek tereteice 
| important a¢ more positive means. The spirit of the book at is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had e 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 

« 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisuHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ This book is not the work of 


out by wisdom 
ere is as much 
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with children, as well as 


$1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 























Cc 0 RSET 
Good Sense W $F yb AD, 
Ave mote ho E Ss Cxatial ank wesktnmehty. 

Dr. WARYER’s ‘ORLEBRATED Cora- 
LIne Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 
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RITE to 

aft h WHITNEY, 

St. P. ‘aul, Mian. ” 
‘pad say just what 
yeu desire, and an- 
ewer will be sent 
free, together with 
maps & publicetions. 


Do You WANT 
an 
| HEATH? 


BUSINESS ? 
CERTIFICATES. 


GUABANtaT. ¢ 
RING | in “pRorits. 


SHA 
10 PER CENT Ctl ge 4 101. 
INSTALMENT Rat FICATES 








AMEROAN 
FIRE INSURANCE co., 
Street, Philadelphia. 


VIRGINIA 5.” 


OVER 250,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Faik 





FARMS 









RI {MOND VA 











wich Charente ae 








known. 
world. Soil toall indsoffaPhaine, 
water. Low and unusual! 
Cc. E. Stuwons, Com. 0.2 5. w. ey, Chicago Til. 





Helena, M a 








Helena, 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$tsobo008 TRUST CO. Sido;co6 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Cold Debentures. 
Oak Py eiieriae None uit ngs 
t.. N.Y. ° on ; t 
Phil'a, Pa. 28 Cornhill and’ Lioyde, London, map : 














BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
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AMMERING. 
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EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOURS: 


A be ages een caden 
h of sedentary nature. We have 
had seven years’ ex in this business. 
trips this — > , Germany, Hol- 
land, and Parties mow forming. 
ress 








OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 


THE YEAR 1890 SHOWS: 


Paid claims by death, matured 
endowments, and payment of 
Cc Saincecesectngessctncieqnnsizeets 9047 028 67 

Paid civ idends and purchased 
polic sa 411,319 38 


Total paid ea Ma] a pene 05 
a —— ions, taxes, and 
668,987 35 


———— 2,027,335 0 


Cash in office, in Bank and Trust Co. 
Bonds and mo secured by real es- 
tate, worth dou the amount loaned, 
and eee by fire insurance policies 
held by the com 
Loans on policies In fOrCe,.. .......0..--...eereee 
United States and NewS York State stocks 
and railroad bonds, market 2 aera ppapactiouten 1,966,909 
Real estate. scegecocibere scncnee ndibgedibscttbesbasesessosssse 297 ,620 
Quarterly and pemt-annual pt jums de- 
ferred, and emp aod a interest in 
course of collection and transaction...... 
Loans on stocks and bondian.............0<000.+00-+ 
Interest due and accrued, and all other 
property 


Gross asse $12,318,935 46 
Reserve for a -holders on 
existing policies under New 
pss F Pte law, capnen 

xperience 4 per cent........... 

ali cher ‘abil REED. .scicscsrvensces 


7 
fSurpins by above étandard....................... 1,084,740 69 
Surplus by 434 per cent standard, about.... 1,690,000 00 








8 
S 
ss 88 £8 


+ 








Total amount of wn. shidethncendnenipeninenteoubetetel “ 


Total pocuoms pase ,666 889 
Total pay’ ments t Nope “holders............. 30,344,668 
Reserve beld for pe icy-holde pander the 


provisions of the nw of New 





INCREASE IN AMOUNT AT RISK. 
INCREASE IN PREMIUMS. 
INCREASE IN INTEREST. 
INCREASE IN ASSETS. 
: INCREASE IN SURPLUS, 
DECREASE IN LOssE8 AND EXPENSES. 


HENRY B. STOKES, Pres’t. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 24 Vice-President. 





ARREN LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 
loans persons 


ast, and mages in Nebraska for 


it net them 6 to 9 cent. For 
write for i 








School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustw . Should, however, an 
The tuntey the publisher will refund to subscribers auy msomey 


that they lose 


on atvertioement of a party ust in geod Suaiing te lnatvertenty Mentos, 


“D0 NOT STAMMER.” ~ 
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